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SHADOWS OF DARK DAYS. 


| Tue fairy stories which are the most de- 

lightful, and which the world can least afford 
| to lose, are those, one need hardly say, which 
| never were believed. Our pleasantest have 
sprung, like Cinderella, from a playful fancy, 
| and have quickened and enlivened the minds 
| of thousands without being in any single 
| instance foes to anything but to stupidity and 
| ignorance. But the ancestors of these were 
| tales which, in their day, were firmly believed 
| by the people,not excepting the most learned, 
| and which were discussed with much solidity 
| and gravity. When men went into the woods 
| they journeyed, not only in bodily but also 
| in spiritual fear; they expected to meet 
| robbers, they dreaded to meet wood-spirits 
| and other ghosts. These were the shadows 





| of the dark days, not the lights. 
| All that is most graceful in our fairy lore was 
| brought to us from the east by the crusaders, 
| From the south of Europe, too, we may have 
| learnt some lesson of good humour, forthe kind- 
| ness of the fairies cited in the old Provencal 
| laysis quite remarkable. They might be vexed 
for a season, but they always relented and 
made up their quarrels, Take for example 
| the tale of Lanval, that belonged to South 
France in the twelfth or thirteenth century. 
| An amiable fairy loved the Count Lanval, 
| but commanded him to be entirely silent 
| on the subject of her favours. At any hour | 
of the day, he had only to wish for her and 
she was there to make him happy. But it so 
happened that king Aotus and his wife 
Genevra came to Carduel, where the king at 
| & tournament caused his wife to be proclaimed 
| as the most beautiful of women. Lanval 
| whispered to himself a different opinion, and 
| Was overheard ; his contumacy was reported 
| tothe queen, and when he saw that he had 
| no other hope of saving himself, he confessed 
| freely what he knew. The jealous queen 
| caused him to be condemned to death, and he 
In vain, while in his prison, called for aid on 
| the good fairy whose secret he had trai- 
| torously told. His last day came, therefore, 
| and he was led out to the place of execution, 
| Where he found the queen and the whole 
court assembled to behold vengeance done on 
| the maligner of her majesty’s good-looks. 





| When all was nearly ready a strange lady | 
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sent her dwarf to the king with a request 
that, as she desired to be present, he would 
be kind enough to postpone the celebration 
until her arrival. Soon afterwards she came 
in upon her palfrey and all eyes were blinded 
by her beauty. She told the king that it 
was she of whom Lanval had spoken; and, 
to her majesty’s extreme disgust, the king 
himself, as well as the whole court, declared, 
that Lanval had been altogether in the right. 
That knight had been leaning against a pillar 
near the foot of the throne, touched to the 
heart by his fairy’s tenderness. She had for- 
given him. When she retired from the 
throne, he leapt beside her on the palfrey and 
rode with her into fairy-land. 

We of the north and west have been more 
cloudy in our superstition. We have had no 
lack of supernatural acquaintances, in which 
our belief was more or less firm and general 
until the end of the sixteenth century. There 
were spirits of earth, spirits of air, spirits of 
fire, and spirits of water. Treatises without 
number were written upon them, and they 
were described and compared as philosophi- 
cally, as we now describe and compare the 
races and the languages of Malayan, Papuan, 
and other tribes. In addition to men, i 
celsus taught, four races of beings were 
created who have not Adam for their father. 
They have all flesh and bone, and reason, and 
there is one race for each element. Those 
living in the middle of the earth he called 
Pigmies and Gnomes; those dwelling in 
water, Nymphs and Undines ; those in the air, 
Sylphs and Melusinas,—they alone are capa- 
ble of actually marrying the sons of Adam— 
and those living in fire he called Volcanoes. 
This was a putting of old-fashioned fact, or 
belief that went for fact, intoa new fashioned 
dress of theory. 

Every element certainly was peopled by 
the superstition of our forefathers, and very 
miserably degraded man’s life must have 
been when people went about with their 
souls clad in such stuffs as those of which 
I here beg leave to exhibit a few patterns, 

First let me unroll a pattern-book of earth 
spirits. Gervasius Tilberiensis, who is writing 
in the thirteenth century, tells this story in 
these words: “There happened in Great 
Britain a wonderful event that is sufficiently 
notorious. There was in the county ot 
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Gloucester a hunting forest very well stocked 
> Py, 


with wild boar, stags, and all manner of 
game, according to the custom of England. 
In this woodland there was a little hill rising 
to about a man’s height, which knights and 
other huntsmen were accustomed to ascend 
when, fatigued with heat and thirst, they 
desired rest from their exertions. This hill a 
man ascended one day with that motive when 
he was left far behind by his companions, | 
and being there alone, he said as if to a com- 
panion: Iam very thirsty. Suddenly there 
stood by his side a cup-filler handsomely 
dressed, with joyous face, lifting up in one 
hand a great drinking horn, adorned with 
gold and jewels, as was the custom with 
the most ancient English. But in the cup 
there was a nectar offered to him of unknown 
but of the sweetest savour, the drinking of | 
which put to flight all the heat and weari- | 
ness of his glowing body, so that one would | 
think he had not been working, but was a| 
person setting out to work. And when the 
nectar had been taken, the servant produced 
a cloth for the wiping of the mouth ; then | 
having performed his office he disappeared | 
and awaited neither any reward nor any | 
questioning. This service had, in the course of 
ancient times, been much praised, and daily 
use was made of it, until, one day, a hunting 
knight who belonged to the town of Glouces- | 
ter, having asked for the draught and received | 
the drinking horn, did not, as custom and cour- 
tesy required, give it back when empty, but | 
took it away for his own use. But the lord and | 
illustrious Count of Gloucester when he had | 
discovered the truth of the affair, condemned | 
the robber to death, and gave that horn to 
your most excellent great grandfather, King 
Henry the First, in order that he might not | 
be regarded as the favourer of so great a crime, | 
as he would be if he added stolen goods to his | 
own private treasure.” 

I have begun with the most jovial spirit I | 
could find. Let me stop at the word jovial, to | 
remind the reader that we owe even that 
word, and the good word jolly, to the days of 
superstition. It is astrological. Jovial, mer- 
curial, martial, saturnine people are men | 
influenced respectively by the planets 
Jupiter, Mercury, Mars, and Saturn, just as a | 
lunatic is a man influenced by the moon. | 
Disasters are ill-starred events, and the 
statesman who tells us that he introduces 
some measure at a favourable juncture, says, | 
though he does not mean, that he has got a 
horoscope which justifies his rising to address 
the house. Those days of superstition cut their | 
mark into our language pretty deeply. But 
since Astrology is not our business just now 
I return to the earth spirits, and pair the 
courteous Ganymede of Gloucester with a 
Hebe from the Osenberg. At the end of the 
sixteenth century Superintendent Hamel- 
mann published in folio the Chronicles of 
Oldenburg. Among other things he tells the 
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“Tn the year nine hundred and ninety 
Count Otto was lord of Oldenburg. And ag 
he being a good huntsman took much plea- 
sure in the chace, he went hunting on the 
twentieth of July in the said year, with many 
of his nobles and servants, meaning to look 
\for his game first in the forest called the 
Bernefeuer wood as far as the Osenberg, 
| leaving his whole suite out of sight and out 
of hearing. Then he stood still on his white 
horse halt-way up the hill, and looked about 
him for his company, but could not so much | 
as hear one of his dogs bark. Upon that he 
said to himself, for he was very hot: ‘ By the 
lord, if I only had now a cool drink of water !’ 
As soon as he had spoken the word the 
Osenberg opened and a beautiful girl came 
out of the cleft, handsomely attired in fine 
clothes, with beautiful hair parted over her 
shoulders and a little coronet upon it, and she 
had a costly silver goblet that was gilded, 
shaped like a hunter’s horn, well and cun- 
ningly made, worked over with figures of 
many weapons now little known, and with 
strange unknown inscriptions and admirable 
pictures ; this she had in her hand filled, and 
she gave it to the count, begging that he 
would drink from it to refresh himself. Then 
when the count took the silver-gilt horn, and 
lifted the lid, he looked at the liquor within 
and shook it, and it did not give him satis 
faction. He therefore begged of the maiden 
that he might be excused, upon which the 
maiden said, ‘My dear lord, drink and trust 
me, it will do no harm to you, but only good,’ 
She further explained to him that if he 
drank, it should go well always with the 
house of Oldenburg, but that if he would not 
trust her and drink from her cup, there 
would be no mutual trust, but always con- 
tention among his descendants. The count 
was, however, so much dissatisfied at the 
appearance of the liquor that he took the 
silver-gilt horn, and, seeming to drink from it, 
threw the contents behind him. Some of it 
fell upon his horse and wetted him, and 
wherever it fell the horse’s hair dropped off 
When the damsel saw what had been done, 
she asked for her horn again, but thé count 
hurried down hill, taking it with him, and 
when he looked round he saw that the damsel 
had gone back into the mountain. With all 
his speed he spurred back to his servants, and 
telling them what had happened, showed 
them the drinking horn, which became 4 
costly treasure in his family, and is to this 
day preserved at Oldenburg, where,” says 
Hamelmann, “I have myself often seen it, 
and it is admired by many for its workman- 
ship and its antiquity.” 

What a grand set of stories might in this | 
way be told and believed if one were attached | 
to every specimen of art in Marlborougli 
House, or to every bone, mummy, or 0 
vessel in the British Museum. A handbook 
to the antiquities of the Museum, written by 
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of the fifteenth or sixteenth century, how dif- | He would have gone the third time, but be 


ferent it would be from the same book as it 
is furnished to us in the nineteenth century 
by Mr. Vaux. 

The two preceding tales are both supersti- 
tions fastened upon ancient objects by the 
men who wondered at them. We will take 
next a story of a cavern, and of a discovery 
which the people of Basle believed to have 
been made in their neighbourhood, in the 
year fifteen hundred and twenty. 


Venus, survived as an earth spirit in the 
middle ages ; she was supposed to live under 


the earth, and to entertain knights now and | 
then. It does not seem, however, to have | 


been Lady Venus herself of whom this story 
is told in Stumpr’s Swiss Chronicle :— 
“Tn the year of our Lord fifteen hundred 


| and twenty, there was a man at Basle in 


Switzerland, Leonard by name, commonly 
called Lienimannus, the son of a tailor, a crazy, 
simple mortal, who could speak but ill, be- 
cause he stammered. This man, since he had, 
by I know not what means, made his way 
into an underground passage or cavern that 
there is at Augst, near Basle, and gone into it 
farther than any man had gone before him, 
was able to tell a very strange tale.” One 
sees so far the credibility of this. Few moun- 
tain regions are without stories of the won- 
derful ramblings and explorations of the idiots 


who go where others fear to tread, and there | 


is no reason to doubt that the tailor’s son 
told a strange tale—a compound of old legends 
—about the cavern; the remarkable and in- 
structive part of the case is, that his story 
was at once believed. He said that “he went 
down, taking a consecrated waxlight, and 
came first to an iron gate, afterwards from 
one cavern to another, until at last he passed 


| through some beautiful green gardens, in the 


middle of which there was a fine palace. In 
the palace was a lovely lady, woman to 
her middle, but below that a dreadful snake. 
The lady led him by the hand to two chests, 


| upon which two black dogs were baying. The 


lady, however, having silenced them, took a 
bunch of keys which she had hanging round 
her neck, opened the chest and took out of it 
all kinds of gold, silver, and other coins. With 
great kindness the lady gave him not a few of 
these, which he took away with him, and dis- 
played, so that any one might see them. He 
testified also that the lady used to say, she 
was born of royal race, but so cursed and en- 
chanted that she had been changed into such 
a monster, and had no hope of restoration 
until some youth, pure as a boy, and with as 
whole a heart, should kiss ‘her three times. 
Then she would recover her true shape, and 
give to her deliverer the whole of the trea- 
sure that was kept hidden in that place. He 
said also that he had kissed the lady twice, 
and each time she had made such terrible 
gestures expressive of her joy, that he had 


An old| 
heathen goddess, under the name of Lady | 








fore he went he had been made acquainted 
with a young maiden of Basle, and his heart 
ceased to be whole. After that, he could 
never again find the entrance to the cave.” 
“Who will not believe,” says the chronicler, 
“that all this is the pure cheating of a demon, 
There exist the old Roman coins which the 
young man fetched out, and which he has 
shown to many of our citizens, and he has 
given such accounts as make it certain that 
in the said cavern under the ground there is 
a famous treasure, which an earth-spirit (such 
spirits are often called Telchinnes) possesses 
and guards, That nobody may take this for 
an invention or fable, there are still living 
witnesses who have received the whole from 
the lips of the said Lienimannus.” A citizen of 
Basle, after this, went into the cave for hope 
of getting treasure, but when he had gone a 
little way and found upon the floor some 
human bones, he was seized with so great a 
fear that he turned round at once and rushed 
out again as fast as he was able. 

Capital food for superstition was found by 
our fathers in the bone caves, but I turn aside 
from them, and go into the mines, caves 
worked by the industry of men themselves, 
places of daily business. They too, as all the 
world knows, were supposed to be inhabited 
by earth-spirits, whose business it also was to 
work wherever there was metal. Some of 
these spirits were invented by designing 
traders, that, for example, was the origin of 
Riibezahl, famous to English readers by the 
name of Number Nip. Emperor Rudolf the 
Second caused precious stones to be sought 
for throughout Bohemia, and gave special 
powers to a priest of Rowensko, a little town 
not many wiles from Turnau, to look qe 
jewels in the Riesengebirge. The stohe- 
cutters who then chiefly belonged to Italy 
meant to secure to themselves that region 
famous for its possibilities of wealth, and sent 
thither_one of their factors, who, by trickery 
and goblin-making, frightened away all the 
good Silesians, and he it was who probably 
gave rise to the comparatively modern le- 
gends about Riibezahl or Number Nip. 

Paracelsus, in his book upon occult philo- 


|\sophy, says that the earth-spirits, watching 


over treasures and rich veins of metal, have 
flesh and blood like men, with a peculiar kind of 
reason, but no soul. Another learned ex- 
pounder of the subject, Peter Thyreous, in a 
work on the Apparitions of Spirits, says that 
the creatures are as Paracelsus describes them, 
and that they are not to be regarded quite as 
spirits, but as forming a middle substance 
between men and brutes. Lavater, writing 
upon apparitions in the year fifteen hundred 
and eighty, spoke in detail of the ghosts and 
spirits that are to be seen in mines, dressed 
like the miners, and apparently at work like 
them, yet producing nothing out of all their 
show of digging, loading, dragging. They do 


thought she would devour him, and had fled.| no harm to the workmen if they are not 
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angered by them, and they especially are found | 


in rich iron and silver mines, which are indeed 
swarming with them. A pious and learned 
man, Lavater says, once wrote to him that 
there was a silver mine at Oavos, upon which 
the lord of the place, Peter Buol, a valiant 
man, had spent much, not without handsome 
return. In it there was a spirit, or mountain 
devil who was particularly active ona Friday, 
when the men loaded their ore into the trucks; 
he would move ore at his pleasure from one 
truck into another, in which practices the 
master saw no harm,—but crossing himself 
whenever he went in and out of the mine, he 
prospered well in spite of the demon. 
day, however, when this creature had been 
more than usually wild and troublesome, one 
of the miners became angered and abused 
him heartily, and cursed him, and told him to 
go back home. Upon that, the demon took 
the miner by the head and twisted it round, 
so that his face looked over his back, yet he 
was not altogether killed, but lived for many 
years with his twisted neck, and became | 
known to many who are now alive, but some 
years afterwards he died. 

The mines were supposed also to contain 
ghostly animals, “some of which,” wrote | 
Georgius Agricola, “are very terrible to be- 
hold, and. they are all mostly hostile to the} 
workmen. There was such an animal,” he 
adds, “at Anneberg, in the pits called Rosen- | 
krantz, that destroyed twelve men with the 
breath out of its mouth. He emitted the| 
blast by opening his mouth, and was seen 
commonly in the shape of a horse. There was | 
one too wearing a black coat in the St. George’s | 
pit of the Schneberg, that blew a man into 
the air, not without great danger to his body.” 
Were we as ignorant now as our forefathers, 
wittt awful stories might be made to thicken 
horrors that are already more than thick 
enough. The cruel under-ground dragon that 
with the blast of its nostrils lately burnt and 
destroyed more than a hundred men at| 
Wigan, the same that within the year before 
had smitten sixty, we know now how to call 
by its name, Firedamp, and we know its dam, 

eglect. 

They were surely not days for us to wish 
back with “the song of Gamelyn,” when 
almost anything—an old cup, a handful of old 
coins, a wry neck, or a mine explosion—could 
be looked at in this manner from a super- 
stitious point of view. 

I have not called the earth spirits of the 
mines kobolds, because kobold is simply a 
German form of our word goblin, and a 
—_ is essentially a spirit that inhabits 

ouses. Such spirits are of many kinds ; some 
are gadabouts, some are domestic, and esta- 
blish themselves with a single family. These 
last generally enter into a sort of contract 
before taking possession ofa dwelling. During 
the night they drag chips of faggot into the 
middle of the kitchen floor, and put dung into 
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the milk-pans. If the chips be left undis- 
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turbed next day, and the dung be not thrown 
out of the milk,—the milk being used in spite 
of it,—the bargain is complete, and these 
creatures, for the hire of a daily plate of 
victuals set in a clean corner for their use, 
become very faithful servants, 

Some of these goblins, indeed a large class 
of them, on account of the hats that they 
wore, used to be called Hattikins in Germany, 
In the year eleven hundred and thirty-two 
there was a hattikin at Hildesheim, which has 
been mentioned in several chronicles. In 
Abbot Trithim’s chronicle of the Monastery 
of Hirschau, the story of him is told in this 
manner :—“In the year one thousand one 
hundred and thirty-two an evil spirit ap- 
peared during a long time to many men at 
Hildesheim, in the shape of a peasant with a 
hat upon his head, for which reason he was 
called by the country people Hattikin. This 
spirit took pleasure in going about with men, 
sometimes visible, sometimes invisible, ques- 
tioning and answering them. He hurt nobody 
without a cause, but if he was laughed at or 
abused he avenged the injury with a strong 
hand. When the Count Burcard de Luca was 
killed by the Count Hermann of Wiesenburg, 
and the land of the last named came in 
danger of being made the booty of the 
avenger, the Hattikin roused Bishop Bernhard 
of Hildesheim out of sleep, and said’ these 
words to him: ‘Up with you, baldhead ! the 
county Wiesenberg is made vacant by 
murder, and may be added easily to 
possessions.’ The bishop collected hurriedly 
his fighting men, fell upon the estates of the 
guilty count, and united it, with the permis- | 
sion of the emperor, to his domains. The 
spirit often gave to the said bishop unasked 
warning of dangers, and was a particularly | 
frequent visitor to the court kitchen, where 
he gossiped with the cooks, and performed for 
them many little services. Thus they became 
gradually very intimate with Hattikin ; and 
at last one of the kitchen boys ventured, 
whenever he came in, to mock at him, and 
even to throw dirty water over him. The 
spirit begged the chief cook, or the kitchen 
master, that he would check the rude boy for 
his impudence, or otherwise he might be | 
taking for himself too severe revenge. The 
master cook replied: ‘You are a ghost, and 
afraid of the young rascal!’ Upon which 
Hattikin answered with a menace: ‘Since 
you will not punish the boy, I will let vou see | 
in a few days how much he frightens me.’ | 
Soon afterwards the young fellow was asleep 
by himself in the kitchen when the Hattikin 
entered. The spirit seized him then, strangled 
him, tore him to.pieces, and set the pieces in 
a number of different pots upon the fire. 
When the cook saw what had been done he 
swore at the Hattikin, who therefore on the 
next day spoiled all the meat that was on the 
spits with the poison and blood of toads that 
he poured over it. The cook was moved te 
fresh wrath, and again angered the Hattikin, 
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who at last caused him to fall down a deep 
abyss by attempting to cross it on a phantom 
bridge that Hattikin erected.” 

A story of another kind of house-spirit, 
may serve as our last reminder of the way in 
which the earth was peopled by the super- 
stitions of our forefathers. The narrator is 
Martin Luther ; it is from his “Table-talk :” 
—*A maid had always a devil sitting by her 
on the hearth; it had a little place of its 
own, that it kept very clean, as the devil is 
always very fond of cleanliness wherever he 
may be, in the same way as flies always select 
the cleanest things to settle upon, as white 
paper for instance. Now the maid one day 
egged the Heinzelein, for so she called the 
devil, that he would let her see what he was 
like, but the Heinzelein would never do so, 
until one day the maid went into the cellar, 
and she then saw a dead child swimming in a 
barrel. Then it was evident what the devil 
was, namely Autor czedis, for the maid had 
had a child which she had smothered and 
hidden in a barrel.” 

From superstitions of this grosser kind we 
turn to the spirits of air, but we shall scarcely 
find in the lighter element more graceful 
company, if we except the sylphs. The 


creatures of air, Paracelsus taught, have 
blood and flesh and bone ; they speak and eat 
and move about; they pass through doors 
and walls, but the poor beings have no souls, 
and die as worthless as the cattle. The sylphs 


of French romance, which appear as guardian 
spirits, are descended from the sylphs of later 
Roman times, the Sulevis or Dez Suleves, 
from whom our word sylph is derived. Thus 
a Roman stone was dug up near Lausanne, 
with this inscription : “ Banira and Doninda, 
Deedalus and Tato erected to their Sylphs, 
who care for them, this monument.” On a 
similar stone dug up between Bonn and 
Andernach, the inscription was, “To the 
Sylphs, Caius Paccius, veteran herdsman of 
the twenty-second legion, in fulfilment of his 
vow.” But Europe in the middle ages thought 
itself rather warred against than loved by 
the air-spirits; they were seldom seen ; 
transparent as the medium in which they 
floated, they were proud and malicious, 
wakeners of storms, destroyers of crops. 
Sometimes they represented fighting armies 
in the sky ; sometimes they were lost spirits 
of men, as was the case with the nightingale 
in a wood near Basle, that in its own neigh- 
bourhood attracted so much attention in the 
sixteenth century. It was at the time when 
the Basle Council was sitting, and many 
learned men happening to come to and fro, 
were astonished at the melting beauty of its 
tones. A party of scholars having for some 
time halted to listen, one of the company 
asked the bird, in the name of the cross, who 
he was. Then the bird said that he was the 
soul of a wicked man condemned to wait 
there till the day of judgment. After that 
terrible answer he flew away, but those who 
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had listened to his song fell sick and died 
soon afterwards. The story is told in Korn- 
mann’s “ Temple of Nature.” 

We pass from air to fire, and find spirits of 
fire familiar enough in corpse -lights, and 
Jack-o’lanterns, Here is an idea of the sort 
of spirit of fire that can be conjured by super- 
stition out of a meteor or flash of electric 
light. It is a story told of a friend by Jerome 
Cardan, the most famous physician of his 
day, and a devout believer in all things super- 
natural. “ One of my friends,” he says, “a 
trustworthy man, returned from: Milan into 
Gallarete. It was night, but black clouds 
made the night darker, and it was raining 
gently. When my friend had just passed by 
the churchyard of the next town, and was 
about four miles from Gallarete, he perceived 
a gradually increasing light, and heard more 
and more loudly voices of cowherds from the 
left side of him, Soon afterwards he saw 
close by him a chariot completely enveloped 
in flame ; the voices of the cowherds cried 
‘Beware! beware!’ Alarmed by that ap- 
parition, he put spurs to his horse, but 
however much he hurried, he saw always the 
chariot by his side. He himself in the mean- 
time prayed, and at the end of an hour 
reached the church of St. Laurence, outside 
the town gate. There all seemed to sink into 
the earth, chariot, herds, herdsmen, and the 
flames.” 

I may allude here, too, toan English super- 
stition of the thirteenth century, relating to 
an animal called the Grant, a mysterious colt 
with sparkling eyes, that jumps about the 
streets and sets the dogs barking generally 
towards sunset, in any town or village which 
is about to be afflicted by a fire. 

There were spirits of all waters—fountains, 
rivulets, lakes, rivers, and the sea. Once 
upon a time, in classic ages, they were grace- 
ful beings, and there is some grace about the 
Melusinas and the other ladies of the sea in 
whom our forefathers believed. Such damsels 
were noted for prophetic power. They uttered 
verbal prophecies. They danced upon the 
water in which any one was about shortly to 
be drowned. Water-spirits were for a long 
time retained in worship by the Germans 
after they had ceased to be heathens. A 
manual for the confessional compiled by 
Rhegino in the tenth century, instructs all 
priests to inquire “whether any one offers 
sacrifice before trees, fountains or stones, as 
before altars, or brings to them a light or any 
other gift, as if a godhead dwelt there, able to 
do to them good or harm.” 

From the north, terrible shapes were 
poured over the waters, There was the ship 
Naglfar which was built wholly of dead 
men’s nails ; and there were such water 
beings as the enchanter Oller of Sweden, who 
sailed about upon a bone; and the pirate 
Oddo the Dane, who went about to perform 
ocean robbery without any ship at all, in- 
voking storms which overwhelmed all vessels 
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that pursued him, and who so lived until he| port in Rhode Island, the sea was always 
was met by an enchanter who could tread the | smooth while any whaling vessels were in it ; 
water like himself, and who engaged in| whence the inference, that the leakage from 
combat with him far away upon the waves. 'the barrels had mixed with the water which 
Then Oddo’s power was snatched from him,| was from time to time pumped up from the 
and he went down at last to feed the fishes. | holds of the ships; and that this modicum 
Stories like these are well enough to us|of oil, spreading over the surface of the 
who while away our time over them as over | harbour, stilled the waves. 
other sports of fancy. But who would wish} Besides these general reports—rumours 
to have them back again in sober earnestness,| which were more trustworthy than “it is 
together with the fairies, of whom we regret | always the good fortune of rumours to be— 
sometimes that they are not so real to us as| there were many facts mentioned more pre- 
they were to our forefathers. The fancy of | cisely by travellers, and naturalists, and 
man is not dead or dwarfed, but it is occupied | others. Pennant said, that “seals eat their 
now surely on better work than this of| prey beneath the water; and, in case they 
peopling a dark day with terrors. I have| are devouring any very oily fish, the place is 
ae nothing here of the faith in Satan’s| known by a certain smoothness of the waters 
direct agencies, of demons, monsters and ma-| immediately above; a fact which the seal- 
icians, of wax images, the evil eye, witches, | fishers are very glad to store up among their 
ragons, basilisks, warnings of death ; for|items of knowledge.” Sir Gilfred Lawson, 
the whole body of the superstition of our| who served long in the army at Gibraltar, 
ancestors is much too large to be summed | ascertained that the fishermen in that place 
up in half a dozen pages, and the darkest | were accustomed to pour a little oil on the 
shades of it are those which have not here|sea, in order to still its motion, that they 
been represented. might be enabled to see the oysters lying be- 
—————  ————— J neath ; which were large and valuable, and 
OIL UPON THE WAVES. were fished up with more facility by this aid. 
Sir John Pringle—one of the lights of the 
BenJAMIN FRANKLIN—printer, ambassador, | Royal Society in the last century—found that 
electrician, kite-flyer, republican, and philo-| the herring-fishers on the coast of Scotland, 
sopher in general—made some curious ex-} could, at a distance, see where the shoals of 
periments on this subject; but it will be|herrings were, by the smoothness of the 
easy to collect numerous observations bearing | water over them ; attributable, as he believed, 
on the matter in other quarters, before noticing | to the oiliness of the fish. Count Bentinck, 
Franklin’s researches. the Dutch Envoy at St. James’s, we believe, 
Pliny, in his Natural History, propounded | showed Dr. Franklin a letter curiously illus- 
a bit of wisdom, which was a standing joke| trative of this subject; it was from a M, 
for many centuries. As given in Philemon | Teuguagel, narrating the events of a voyage 
Holland’s translation, it runs thus :—“All|in a Dutch ship in seventeen hundred and 
seas are made calme and still with oyle ; and | seventy, in the eastern seas. Near the islands 
therefore the dyvers under the water doe} Paul and Amsterdam, the ship encountered 
spurt and sprinkle it abroad with their|a storm ; whereupon, the captain, for greater 
mouths, because it dulceth and allayeth the|safety in wearing the ship, poured some oil 
unpleasant nature thereof, and carryeth a|into the sea. M. Teuguagel was upon deck 
light with it.” But, by the eighteenth cen-|at the time, and he states that the plan sue 
tury, men had begun to believe much of this | ceeded in preventing the waves from breaking 
statement, if not the whole. It became|over the vessel. He adds, “As the captain 
known that the tishermen of Bermuda were | overturned no more than a small quantity at 
wont to pour a little oil on the water of the|at a time, the salvation of their ship, was 
sea, to facilitate that striking of a fish which} due perhaps, to four quarts of olive oil ;” 
is rendered difficult when ripples disturb the} and he very naturally thought it worthy of 
clearness of view. It became known, or at|inquiry whether other vessels might not 
least reported, that the fishermen of Lisbon, | be aided in a similar way by a similarly small 
when about to return into the Tagus, and | quantity of olive oil. 
when the surf on the bar was more than| Dr. Franklin took up this subject as he did 
usually rough, occasionally adopted the plan|many others of a useful character, and in. | 
of emptying a bottle or two of oil into the|the best of all ways;—by actual experi- 
sea; thereby suppressing the breakers suffi-| ments. In the year seventeen hundred and 
ciently, to allow a boat to pass in safety. It | fifty-seven, being at sea in a large fleet bound 
became known that in certain parts of the | for Louisburg, he observed the wakes of two 
Mediterranean, divers (probably sponge, or|of the ships to be remarkably smooth, while 
coral, or pearl fishers), did the very thing | all the others were ruffled by a fresh-blowing 
which Pliny had described, not for the sake| wind. The captain on being appealed to for 
of a stillness of the waves, but for the clear-| an assignable cause, expressed a supposition 
ness of light beneath the surface of the|that “the cooks had been just emptying their 
water which results from that stillness, It| greasy water through the scuppers, which 
became known that in the harbour of New-|had greased the sides of those two ships @ 
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little.” Wranklin at first thought that this! 
must be a mystification—a tale for the} 
marines ; but, recollecting Pliny’s statement, 

he resolved, if an opportunity should offer, to 
| try the experiment for himself in ever so small 
| away. Some years afterwards, being at Clap- 
ham, he determined to make an oleaginous 
experiment upon a large pond. On a 
windy day, when the surface of the pond 
was rough, he brought a cruet of oil, and 
poured a little into the pond; his first 
experiment was not very successful, for he 
stood on the leeward ‘side of the pond, and 
the wind blew the oil back again upon the 
| shore ; but, upon going to the windward side, 
| he found that even a single tea-spoonful of oil 
produced an instant calm over a space several 
yards square, and that, spreading and spread - 
ing by degrees, it reached the leeward side, 
covering, probably, half an acre with a film 
of oil of exquisite tenuity, Franklin bore 
the character of a truthful man; and when 
he describes this experiment with unmistake- 
able clearness in the Philosophical Transac- 
tions, we must not reject it merely because it 
is marvellous. He declares that this spoonful 
of oil made half an acre of water “as smooth 
as a looking-glass.” Ponds are not yet 
banished from England, nor oil, nor cruets, 
| nor tea-spoons; and it would not be a 
very difficult matter for a curiously-disposed 
person to imitate this experiment for him- 
| self. 

Franklin repeated the experiment soon 
after at Ormathwaite, near Leeds, in the 
| presence of Smeaton and Jessop, the cele- 
brated engineers; and, on another occasion 
he determined to try, somewhere near Ports- 
mouth, whether he could lessen the surf on a 
lee shore, by means of oil. He selected a 
windy day, which gave the character of a 
lee-shore to the spot between Haslar Hospital 
and Gillkicker point. A long boat was 
anchored about a quarter of a mile from the 
shore. A barge plied to windward of the 
long boat, as far from her as she was from | 
the shore, making trips of about half a mile 
each; oil being continually poured from her, 
out of a large stone bottle, through a hole| 
in the cork about as large as a goose-quill. A | 
party of observers placed themselves on the | 
shore, in a position to note if any change| 
Were produced in the surf by the action of| 
the oil. Franklin did not find the effect 
| Upon the surf to be so great as he expected ; 
but the persons in the long-boat could ob- 
| Serve a tract of smooth water the whole length 
| Of the distance on which the oil was poured, 
| gtadually spreading in breadth towards the 
| long-boat. ‘This water was smooth, but not 

actually level, The swell continued ; but the 
| Surface was not rafiled by wrinkles or 
smaller waves; and there were none of the 
| Waves called by sailors “white caps” (waves 
whose tops turn over in foam), although 
there was abundance of this kind of wave 
both to windward and leeward of the oily | 





OIL UPON THE WAVES. 





space. A wherry, that came round the 
point under sail, in her way to Portsmouth, 
seemed to turn into that oily track by choice, 
and to use it from end to end asa piece of 
turnpike road. 

It was not likely that a man such. as 
Franklin would abstain from speculating on 
the cause of such curious results. There are 
two inquiries involved—Why does oil spread 
on water ? and why, when so spread, does it 
still the wavy surface? Ifadrop of oil be put 
upon a polished marble table, or on a looking- 
glass placed horizontally, it remains in its 
place, spreading very little ; but when put on 
water, it spreads instantly all round, becoming 
so thin as to produce the prismatic colours 
for a considerable space ; and, beyond the 
region ot these colours, to present that peculiar 
blackness which optical philosophers know to 
be attributable to a film whose thickness is 
to be estimated by millionths rather than by 
thousandths of an inch. It would appear as 
if a mutual repulsion took place between the 
particles of oil as soon as it touches water: a 
repulsion so strong as to act on other bodies 
swimming on the surface, as straws, leaves, 
chips, &c., forcing them to recede every way 
from the drop as from a centre, leaving a 
large clear space. 

But then, even if we can explain all this 
by means of repulsion, how happens it that 
so thin a film of oil can still the waves? 
When air is in motion over water, with any 


‘of the degrees of velocity between a gentle 


breeze and a perfect hurricane, the air en- 
counters a sort of friction in passing over the 
surface of the water, and it rubs up the water 
into wrinkles ; these wrinkles grow and grow 
and grow, until they become big waves. Now 
Franklin supposed that, when a film of oil 
is on the surface of water, the air has nothing 
to catch hold of; it slips over the oil, as a 
greasy pig’s tail would slip out of the hands 
of Hodge at a fair: it cannot wrinkle the 


loil, and it cannot wrinkle the water beneath 


the oil. True, there are slower and larger 
heavings, especially in deep water ; but there 


|are not the little crumplings and ripplings 


which surface of water usually exhibits. There 
are two phases or stages in this process. If oil 
be poured upon water already in a state of wavy 
undulation, it will not stop the deep, full wave: 
it will only kill the little undulations with 
which these greater waves are embroidered, 
If the oil be poured upon the weather-side 
of water only just beginning to be affected 
by wind, it may, says Franklin, stifle the 
waves at their birth: by preventing them 
from being even little, it may effectually pre- 
vent them from ever being large. Whetber this 
theory betrue or not, it is clear and intelligible, 
and deserves attention. Inthe Great Pacific 
of Clapbam Common, when Franklin poured 
the oil near the lee-side of the pond, he failed 
to obtain a mastery over the waves ; but when 


he operated on the weather-side (the side 
whenee the wind blows), he nipped them in 
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the bud, and thereby prevented them from 
blossoming into waves. 

This curious subject, so far as evidence is 
afforded, has been but little attended to 
since Franklin’s time. And yet it is a good 


to know something more about. We feel 
much inclined to propound a few questions, 
to induce a little thinking on the part of 
those whose thoughts are worth knowing. 
Do our captains and sailors at the present 
day know much about this oil-wave theory ? 


Have their observations tended to confirm or | 


to invalidate the reasonings of the older ob- 
servers ? Would ten pounds’ worth of oil save a 
thousand pounds’ worth of damage to shipping 


in a harbour during a particular state of the | 


wind ? would some of our surf-lined coasts 


become more easily accessible to ships’ boats | 
| with the penknife, may very probably for the | 


by oiling them occasionally—as we would 


oil one piece of mechanism, to enable another | 
to slip over it smoothly ? Would the efforts | 


of our life-boats to reach a stranded ship be 
facilitated by a keg of oil, taken out as part of 
the boat’s stores, and used where the surf is 
heaviest ? Do our fishermen ever now 


throw oil upon the waves, to aid them| 
in determining where and how to make| 


their onslaught on the fish? If we dip any- 


thing into a pond or stream from a fourpenny | 


piece up to anything you please, could} but had been borrowed from a friend, would | 


we render it visible, and facilitate our search 
by the use of a little’oil 2 When masons de- 
scend by a diving-bell to engage on hydraulic 


engineering work, could they—like the Medi- | 
terranean fishers—get a little additional light | 


into their workshops, by oiling the water's 
surface ? Might not a hapless wrecked ship, 
sunk in iwater, not too deep, be attentively 


and usefully espied from above, ifthe water’s | 
surface were rendered smooth by oil ? When | 


telegraph-people are laying down submarine 
wires, would their labours be facilitated 
by a little oil, either to render the voyage 
smoother, or to render the sunken wire more 
visible ? All which questions we submit, 
without presuming to anticipate the answer. 





THE PRESENT MOMENT. 


Ir isa wise dispensation of Providence (and 
which, among its dispensations, lacks wis- 
dom ?) that a man is ordinarily so occupied 
with his own immediate affairs, that he has 
no leisure to consider those of his neighbours ; 
to bring the application closer still, that he 
is generally so engrossed with the thought, or 
pastime, or avocation, of the moment, that the 
other transactions in which he may be impli- 
cated, though perhaps greater and graver, 
and portending sorrow and tribulation rather 
than joy and content, are mercifully per- 
mitted to be fora season out of his mind; and, 
though they cannot be wholly forgotten, are 
unconsidered for the time. Thus I have heard 
ofa merchant knowing well of the dread fiat in 


ry ate for water-girt people like ourselves | 
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bankruptcy at that very moment being sued 
out against him, yet who could dance at g 
children’s party, and play at games and for. 
feits, and be the gayest and the loudest 
laugher there: all the while his goods ab. 
suming away from him like grease in fire, 
Thus, too, he against whose name in the | 
calendar Justice Hempridge has written the | 
lamentable words, “sus. per coll.” will sleep | 
soundly on the very morning of his execution ; 

though his lullaby be the breathing of the 


|turnkeys watching him lest he should do | 


himself a mischief. It was the merchant's | 
business just then to dance, and it is that | 
of poor Jack o’ Newgate to sleep; and | 
Mercy allows the present necessity to over- | 
shadow and pre-occupatively overcome the | 
contingent emergency. Lord Clive mending | 
the pen a minute before he destroyed himself | 


time have been absorbed in the nice task of | 
splitting the quill into a hair or ‘broad nib, | 
It may be instanced, as proof how com- | 


/mon things and thoughts oft neutralize the | 


horror of a supreme event, that the author | 
of this piece, being once within the minutest 
hairsbreadth of a sudden and cruel death,— 
lost for a moment the prescience of destrue- | 
tion in the common-place thought that the | 
over-coat he had on, which was not his own, 


be torn to ribbons. The beginning of fear and | 
wisdom has fitted us with just that measure | 
of capacity to render its entire concentration | 
on the matter in hand, not only necessary, | 
but imperative. The burden is so equally | 
fitted to our backs, that we feel not the | 
equipoising panniers at our sides. Not only | 
for the day, but for the moment is the evil | 
thereof sufficient ; the focus of this our tele- | 
scope of life requires such accuracy of fixature | 
that the present unity is the limit of our | 
vision ; he that shifts it hath a squinting | 
soul. 

Yonder white-headed, blue-ribboned old | 
Statesman ; will he not stand on his poor old | 
gouty legs for hours in the weary night, | 
when he should be comfortably abed, stand | 
in the unwholesome atmosphere of a scienti- | 
fically ventilated hall, the butt of coughs and | 
“oh! ohs!” and jeers, and oft-times groans 
and hootings, the mouth-piece of a faction, | 
the target of the rhetorica! shafts of orators, 
raw from the Union Debating Society, or | 
livid from the perusal of blue-books? Will | 
he not remain, anxiously debating how he | 
shall exculpate himself from the fierce accu- | 
sations of his honourabie friend (whom he hates | 
as his enemy) on the opposite bench, triumph- | 
antly chuckling when he has posed an an- | 
tagonist, and sitting down with the cheers of 
a crowded house resounding in his gladdened 
ears; and will not the deliberation and the 
defence, the refutation and the triumph, cause 
that old nobleman momentarily to forget his 
gout and his post obits ; the lawyers in Lin- 
coln’s-inn ; his son in the guards, who must 
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sell out if his debts are not paid next month ; | 
his daughter, who would persist in marrying 
that chaplain, who has treated her so in- 
differently since ; his wife, whom he detests, 
and who has been suing him ferociously 
lately about her marital “ paraphernalia,” 
chiefly consisting in a gold snuff-box, pre- 
sented to her grandfather by George the} 
Second, for sitting on Admiral Byng’s court- 
martial? Yes. The bailifis may be in 
possession of Castle Lackrent; the family 
diamonds may be in the custody of Mr. 
Triball ; the ten tribes of Israel may be 
keeping up a ceaseless clamour about in- 
terests unpaid, and mortgages to be fore- 
closed ; but the noble lord is engrossed pro 
tem., in the vital question as to whether the 
barrack-master at Ballygarret was illegally 
| dismissed or not. ‘The opposition maintains 
he was; Lord Viscount Lackrent 
maintains that he was not—and victoriously 
| maintaining it, forgets disease, debt, and 
| difficulty, and is, for the time, triumphant 
over all. 

Again: here in the Court of Quiddities 
| you shall see a grave old judge, majestic in 
his wig and his fur. The sands of life have 
| filtered sagely and decorously and profitably 
| through the glass ; but he is seventy years 
| old now ; and there are few, very few grains 
| left torun. He is rich, and honoured, and 


| wise and famous ; but his hand shakes, and 
his eyes are dim, and his voice is feeble ; and 


| his memory begins to play him strange tricks. 
| He can remember, to a dactyl, the Latin 
verses he made at school; but he cannot 
| exactly call to mind who was plaintiff, and 
who defendant, and what the action was 
all about that he tried yesterday. Yet you shall | 
| see him in the Court of Quiddities, patiently 
| listening to the hair-splitting arguments of 
| counsel ; you shall hear him copiously pouring | 
| forth stores of erudition upon the right of 
| patent in the ribs of an umbrella ; accurately 
weighing and commenting upon every tittle of 
| evidence for andagainst the vexed question of a | 
bad sixpence ; nicely balancing the pro and 
con as to whether Mossop kicked Barry, or 
Barry kicked Mossop ; concentrating all the 
wisdom and learning, the experience and 
observation of seventy years into a bad joke 
| to make the jury titter, or a clap-trap senti- 
| ment to elicit a peal of applause (immediately | 
| afterwards, and severely, repressed by the 
|| Officers of the court, of course) from the gallery. | 
| Who should not be jubilant at the, existence of | 
that mercy of limitation which places the 
| horizon at the end of the Statesman’s nose, and 
an adamantean wall round the retina of the 
judge’s eye ; which can make them both for- 
get in the absorption of the Irish barrack- 
| master’s dismissal, the patent umbrella, the 
| bad sixpence, Barry’s kick, the bad joke, and 
the clap-trap sentiment, how old and feeble 
they both are; how swiftly and steadily the 
sands are running through the glass; in! 
how short a space of time they must be 
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brought to death, “and to the house appointed 
to all living.” 

In Hoc Momento pulsat ternitas—(In this 
moment throbs Eternity.) But what a world 
of unceasing misery and lamentation, of im- 
penetrable eee and hopeless despair, this 
world would be if the business, the happiness, 
the hope or fear of the Moment were not 
permitted to avert our eyes from the mo- 
mentarily progressing dial and its mortuary 
inscription. If all our yesterdays were but 
to be considered as candles that have 


** lighted fools 
The way to dusty death,” 


Each blessed morrow would be but as one 
guiding us still further graveward ; the years 
would be but as milestones on the high road 
to the House of Death. Such milestones we 
know them to be; but thank God there are 
pleasant prospects on the way, and green 
glades and sunny spots. We may stop and 
rest—we may beguile the journey with inno- 
cent mirth; there are way-side inns for 
refreshment, and pleasant cuts and bridle- 
paths ; we must make the journey, and come 
to our bourne at last; but which is better ? 
—To march along cheerfully, with a brave 
heart, and a stout walking-stick, singing a 
merry song at times ; going a little out of 
our way down a green lane to visit a mossy 
ruin ora snug cottage ; tarrying if needs be, 
to help the ox out of the pit, and the lame 
dog over the stile ; to carry the milkmaid’s 
pails, yea, and to keep company with her 
through the journey, for better for worse, 
if she be as good as comely; to pull the 
wounded man out of the ditch, and bind up 
his wounds and carry him to the next inn 
and leave two pence for him there; to sit, 
now and again on a green knoll to take a 
sketch of the glorious landscape; to halt, 
when hungry and weary by a bubbling brook, 
to bathe the swollen feet, and kindle the 
crackling branches beneath the iron pot: 
yea, and to see that the stew be well con- 
cocted, and that there be good fellows to eat 
it, and that our brother in rags be not for- 
gotten in respect of the bones and fragments, 
—I say, which is better—his manner of 


journeying, or that adopted by brother 


Dolorosus, the brother with the sour face, and 
the hair shirt, and the girdle with spikes in 
it, who toils along barefoot, looking neither 
to the right nor to the left, choosing the 
hardest part of the road where the shards 
and shingles are, and seeing nothing but 
misery and grief in every possible and im- 
possible direction? Brother Dolorosus you 
may brag lugubriously that you read “ Jn hoe 
momento” on the dial oftener than we do, and 
have the inscription in your eye and mind 
unceasingly ; but in your constant remem- 
brance is there not some leaven of the vanity 
of the Pharisee of old; and have not you, 
and have not I, and has not every one, 
business to do here, here, Aere—the business 
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for which we all came into the world,—the 
business of transmitting it to the unborn, 
better, happier and wiser than it was ? 

If we were to pull down every booth in 
Vanity Fair; if we were to shut up all the 
theatres, and hoist a black flag on the Crystal 
Palace; if we were to dress the Life Guards 
out with crape-scarfs and staves like mutes ; 
if we were to set the editors of Punch in the 
stocks, and make laughter felony without 
benefit of clergy; if we were to crect 
Mr. Shillibeer into prime minister, abolish all 
music save that of the clanking of chains, the 
shrieking of owls, and the tolling of bells ; 
‘if there were a skeleton at every ban- 
quet, and an earth-worm in every bouquet ; if 
the ladies patronesses of Almack’s wore 
shrouds over their muslins, as the Jews do 
over their garments on the White Fast; if 
the Lord Mayor mingled myrrh and vinegar 
in the loving cup at every Guildhall banquet, 
and an undertaker’s man sat in his gold 
coach beside him, instead of the man (who 
zs that man ?) in the fur cap, like the slave in 
the chariot of the Roman conqueror ; if Mr. 
Harker the toast-master, instead of entreating 
us to charge our glasses, were to confine him- 
self to repeating the formula of the Eastern 
Herald: “Saladin the magnificent, Saladin 
the invincible must Die!” if we fed like Apol- 
lodorus on poisons, and drank only out of 
skulls, and delighted, like Lord Portsmouth, in 


“black jobs ;” if we all turned Trappists, and | 
went about digging our own graves, and | 


gravely whispering to each other, “ Brother, 
we must die ;” if the sentry at the palace- 


gates were instructed tq call out, “Memento | 


mori /” every quarter of an hour; if the 
infant’s cradle were made coffin-shape ; if 
the only study of our lives were to be that 
of the inscription on the dial-plate; we 
might indeed be giving but a due considera- 
tion to the transitory nature of existence. | 
But we come into existence for other ends, | 
and our minds are therefore not formed, being 
healthy, to do these dismal things. It is in 
their nature, within due bounds, to take their 
colour from the present moment, as the 
chameleon takes his from the nearest object. 
The matter of the moment will preoccupy 
the sick man, groaning in the pangs of an 
incurable disease. Though he knows his| 
malady to be far beyond the reach of human 
skill; yet an hour’s cessation from pain, a| 
bright day, a new doctor, the visit of a 
friend, will light up his face, and ring joy- 
bells in his heart. Have you never known 
him talk gaily of all he means to do! 
when he gets well: of the friends he will | 
visit, the schemes he will mature, the half- 
finished tasks he will complete? Have you 
never heard the paralytic octogenarian feebly 
cackle of the new wing he means to build to 
his country house next year, when he has the 
use of his lates again. He knows, they know, 
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we all know, we must die. 
The lad of fifteen knows it as well, some- 


(Conductedby 
times, as the patriarch of ninety. We all 
know that there must come a time when 
the movements of armies and the fall of king- 
doms, the marriages of princes and the wars 
of giants, will be of no account; when 
it shall be all one who reigns, who governs; 
when those who love us, and tend us, and 
minister to us, will with difficulty be brought 
to abide with us alone ten minutes. But as 
soon asreason comes, comes also the conscious- 
ness of the imminence of death, and comes, 
thank God ! that glorious privilege of preoceu- 
pation. We are dust and ashes, we know ; the 
flowers must fade, the plants and insects 
expire, the sun himself must die, before we 
can put onimmortality ; but it is no epicurean 
philosophy, no callous indifference, that 
teaches us, in reason and kindness, to enjoy 
life. It is a better teacher far, than these, 
An infinitely higher wisdom than the wisdom 
of the Pharisee and Brother Dolorosus, 


THE ROVING ENGLISHMAN. 
CAPTAIN JORGEY. 


Honor to worth! There is one Greek, at 
least, whom I have known and whom I would 
rescue from the contempt which too often 
attaches to his countrymen. He is a sea-cap- 
tain, a rough, weather-beaten man, with the 
heart of a child. Oh, so valiant and gentle! 
So true and staunch, that the grasp of his 
honest hard-working hand does”a man good, 
It makes one better to see him among weak- 
lings and little children: he seems so conscious | 
of his uncouth strength, and appears afraid of | 
breaking them. His healthy, merciful heart 
would not let him harm a worm. 

Captain Jorgey was once rich ; but he had | 
no thought for himself, and was so good and | 
so simple that bad men took advantage of | 
him, and now he is only wealthy in the love | 
and esteem of all who know him, in the | 
affection of boys and girls, who greet him 
with a shriek of joy, and turn aside from | 
their path coming home from school when 
they see him; in the gratitude of the widow 
and orphan, who thank him with moistened | 
eyes for many benefits, and put him to the | 
blush with their praises;—and in the kind | 
thoughts of everybody. Captain Jorgey was | 
ruined long ago, by a hard, vile man, who | 
now (lest all should cry shame upon him) | 
gives his victim an asylum in his house and | 
protects, insults and makes him useful. But 
Captain Jorgey does not seem conscious of 
this, and it is very touching to see his loyal © 
gratitude and affection for one who has | 
wrought him many cruel injuries, He thinks | 
he can never do enough to show his thank- | 
fulness for the rude bed and scanty board | 
which is doled out to him. He has become | 
as a bondsman to his task master. I wish | 
I had such a servant as Captain Jorgey: I | 
would try and treat him better. Upon the 
whole I think I would rather have him for 


a brother or a very near friend, He is never | 
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THE ROVING ENGLISHMAN. 
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absent from the house except when sent upon 
some errand. He does all sorts of odd jobs. 
He minds the children and makes them toys. 
He stables the horse, drives bargains, and is 
sent to wrangle about tradesmen’s bills. 
must overlook the servants—a hard task this— 
and tell of their short-comings ; he must give 
the benefit of zeal, experience, and honesty, 
all for mere bread and board. Yet I am 
afraid I could never gain the friendship of 
Captain Jorgey ; for he cannot conceive it 
possible that any one should think ill of his 
spoiler, or suppose himself to be unfairly used. 

The man to whom Captain Jorgey owes 
his ruin is no ogre for all that ; he is merely 
a very frequent specimen of the modern 
Greek. Still young, he has acquired a very 
considerable fortune. In reality superficial, 
empty, and ignorant ; acquainted with no 
one art or science, and hardly able to read 
and write correctly, he has yet a natural 
acuteness that would puzzle the wisest. He 
is indeed one of the most successful sharpers 
of the corn market ; and that is saying a great 
deal He has the most pleasant, frank, 
plausible manner possible ; yet he only speaks 
truth by accident. He seems to divine other 
men’s thoughts and intentions by a sort of 
instinct ; and no one ever comes in contact 
with him without somehow or other getting 
the wrong end of an argument or a bargain. 
He will commit the most impudent robberies 
with a cool air of assurance that is posi- 
tively astounding. He is hard, unjust, op- 
pressive, cunning, false, tricky, selfish; all 
with the air of an injured man, He has his 
temper under the most extraordinary com- 
mand, and would never by any chance let slip 
an expression of a disagreeable nature towards 
anybody, from whom he might ever by any 
possibility have the chance of gaining sixpence. 
To dependants he is of course as heartless 


a tyrant as ever insulted worth or embittered } 


misfortune. No man has ever shown him to 
appear in the wrong. His labours are only 
known by their fruits. Somehow or other 
everybody who makes his acquaintance and 
gets mixed up with him in business, grows 
poorer, and yet you cannot convict him of 
dishonesty. The fact is there ; the reason isa 
mystery. His very victims are constrained 
to speak well of him, for they can prove no 
evil. His acquaintances seem all under ob- 
ligations to him. Persons formerly thriving 
and well to do in the world, pass _be- 
neath his yoke into difficulties in a 
manner that is almost magical. When they 
fail and sink into utter ruin, he has always 


contrived to get paid. He has foreseen what | 
was going to happen, and has disposed of| 


their acceptances—sold them perhaps to some 
friend who desired a safe investment, and 
who had asked his advice. In short, he is 
out of the scrape, let who will be in it. 


shyly at him. It is possible to be sharper 


than some men, but not to be sharper than | 


He | 








To| 
be sure there are one or two people who look | 


every man. Strange whispers go about 
respecting him ; his mother is said to have 
died in extreme poverty, and one of his 
brothers to have got into trouble and to have 
never got out of it. But he does not mind 
such reports as these, for he has one of his 
poor relations living with him and can point 
triumphantly to her. To be sure she cooks 
and superintends the washing, but he cannot 
be expected to entertain her for nothing; 
although she is said to be a perfect wonder of 
economy, and to live altogether on boiled 
salads. There is a grand gold chain which 
her important relative wears rather ostenta- 
tiously, and which is said to have belonged to 
her deceased husband, as well as the watch 
which is attached to it ; but that’s nobody’s 
business. It is natural that dependants 
should show some substantial marks of 
gratitude to their protectors, if they have 
any. 

Ii does not seem on the whole astonish- 
ing that the friendship of such a genius as 
this should have been disastrous to Captain 
Jorgey. Shortly after its commencement, 
the Sea Captain’s affairs got into a maze, and 
they never got out of it. He had then an 
olive garden, and a little vessel of his own, 
with which he went about to the ports in the 
neighbourhood, and sometimes got as far as 
Malta, driving a thriving trade. But as soon 
as he began to carry cargoes for Kyrios Ozlan 
and to leave the management of his affairs at 
home in the hands of his employer, every- 
thing went wrong. His olive trees produced 
no fruit, his house was burnt down; and, 
though everything was destroyed in the fire, 
he has since seen some things about the 
a of his patron so like his own as to 

e quite surprising. But this does not shake 
his simple good faith, and he seems to me so 
respectable and happy in it that I sometimes 
wonder if aiter all he is not really the wiser 
man of the two. My opinion is not at all 
disturbed by the fixed smile which is always 
on the lips of Kyrios Ozlan ; for I cannot help 
fancying that he must sometimes feel uncom- 
fortable, especially in the long windy winter’s 
nights, 

Captain Jorgey’s olive garden and his 
pleasant house by the sea-side have passed 
into the hands of his patron. It makes 
one quite uncomfortable to hear him talk 
about them with such complacency, and brag 
of their produce. It is painful to see Captain 
Jorgey on the summer afternoons toiling 
home with a large basket of fruit, proud 
that the land which once was his at least 
produces something. Kyrios Ozlan however 
only receives them with a grunt of disap- 
probation (it is not worth his while to flatter 
Captain Jorgey now), and an ungraceful 
observation about the expense of gardening ; 
so that the modest sailor really feels quite 
puzzled that the property which was once a 
little fortune to him, should be such a 
burthen to his patron. He feels quite disgraced 
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by it, and is ashamed that he should have | 
allowed his generous friend to accept it for such | 
a large debt as that which was due to him ;| 


at the date of the transaction Captain Jorgey 
knew it was a large debt, though he did 
not quite know how much, for there had 
never been an account between them, and 
he was not a good hand at figures if there 
had been one. 

The fact is, that when Captain Jorgey’s 
olive trees would obstinately persist in bear- 
ing no fruit in the most favourable seasons ; 
when his grapes seemed all gathered before 
they had grown ; and when his figs did not 


appear’ to grow at all; when he returned | 


home and found his house burnt down, and 
ruin stariug him in the face ; Kyrios Ozlan 
proposed to him avery notable scheme for 
redeeming his fortunes. This was to lend 


money at a high rate of interest, to a trader | 
in the town, who had not hitherto borne a 


very good reputation for strict exactness in 
his accounts. Captain Jorgey, indeed, ven- 
tured to make an observation to this effect at 
the time ; but his kind friend only smiled in 
a peculiar way he had, and told Captain 


Jorgey that he did not understand those kind : 


of atiairs—which, indeed, was true. 


he had given a mortgage on his property for 
a considerable sum of money, which had been 
placed out at such famous interest in his 
name, and which had been lent by Kyrios 
Ozlan with the most disinterested generosity. 
But fresh troubles awaited him. He seemed 
born to ill-luck. When he returned, the trader 
had left the country, and had taken Captain 
Jorgey’s money with him. The stout sea- 
man, however, was not half so much dis- 
tressed at this, as at the loss sustained by his 
kind friend, after all his efforts on his behalf 
which were detailed to him with such 
scrupulous minuteness. There was of course 
but one thing to do—to give up the 
olive garden ; and, although it had, by that 
time, begun to bear all sorts of produce, in 
a very remarkable manner considering its 
former sterility, yet the Captain was quite 
surprised that his patron should accept it 
for such a considerable debt. To be sure 
he held Captain Jorgey’s bond for the 
balance, but what was the use of that? he 
could put him in prison at any time ; but he 
was far too good to do it, which was another 
reason for gratitude, and another reason 
—so thought the honest sailor—why he 
should try, by every means in his power, to 
repay the immense debt of generosity and 
forbearance which he owed his benefactor. I 
am almost sure that Captain Jorgey would 
have thought it nothing but his duty to die, 
or go into slavery uncomplaining, for that 
most cold and heartless scoundrel. 

It is a touching and cruel thing to see 
them together, and to see the humble respect 
and gratitude of the brave sailor, in his worn 





So the | the man who, if he had to choose, would not 
honest sailor Jeft everything to his friend, and|immeasurably rather be the dupe than the 
commenced another voyage. Not, however, till | 


(Conductecby 
clothes so carefully brushed : the perspiration 
pouring down his furrowed cheeks from un- 
remunerated toil: his anxious glance to 
catch the eye of his patron, as that estimable 
creature sits in state, in his gold chain, upon 
an easy chair in his country house. It moves 
one’s very heart to see the sailor, so willing 
and earnest, so untiring and contented, under 
a rod of iron. 

O Captain Jorgey, good, honest, noble- 
hearted sailor! Little dost thou dream how 
infinitely better and greater thou art, in the 
eyes of Him who sees all things, than the 
bedizened rogue who has robbed thee. Little 
dost thou think how the hands of many 


| honest men would be stretched out to grasp 


those shy, awkward fists of yours, who would 


{not deign to touch the white and jewelled 


fingers of that amazing scamp for an earl- 
dom. Little does thy modest fancy picture 
what bright kind eyes of noble women would 
smile on you, which would turn with infinite 
disgust from him. 

Thine is a true story, Captain Jorgey. 
Let it engraft in our hearts, a deeper con- 
tempt for ill-gotten riches, and a profounder 
respect for faith and honesty. I do not envy 


duper. Strait is the gate and narrow is the 
way by which thou travellest, gentle Captain ; 
but it will conduct thee to thy high reward ! 





HOME-SICKNESS. 


WueErE I an, the halls are gilded, 
Stored with pictures bright and rave ; 
Strains of deep melodious music 
Float upon the perfumed air :— 
Nothing stirs the dreary silence 
Save the melancholy sea, 
Near the poor and humble cottage, 
Where I fain would be! 


Where I am, the sun is shining, 
And the purple windows glow, 

Till their rich armorial shadows 
Stain the marble floor below :— 

Faded Autumn leaves are trembling, 
On the withered jasmine tree, 

Creeping round the little casement, 

Where I fain would be ! 





Where I am, the days are passing 
O’er a pathway strewn with flowers ; 
Song and joy and starry pleasures 
Crown the happy smiling hours :— 
Slowly, heavily, and sadly, 
Time with weary wings must flee, 
Marked by pain, and toil, and sorrow, 
Where I fain would be ! 


| 
Where I am, the great and noble, | 
Tell me of renown and fame, | 
And the red wine sparkles highest, 
To do honour to my name :— 
Far away a place is vacant, 
By a humble hearth for me, | 
Dying embers dimly show it 
Where I fain would bel | 
eee 
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Where I am, are glorious dreamings, 
Science, genius, art divine, 
And the great minds whom all honour 
Interchange their thoughts with mine -— 
A few simple hearts are waiting, 
Longing, wearying, for me, 
Far away where tears are falling, 
Where I fain would be! 


Where I am, all think me happy, 
For so well I play my part, 

None can guess, who smile around me, 
How far distant is my heart:— 

Far away, in a poor cottage, 
Listening to the dreary sea, 

Where the treasures of my life are, 

Where I fain would be! 





PREVENTIBLE ACCIDENTS. 


| Iam, if you please, a bricklayer, and was 
at work the other day on the foundations of 
| a house lately pulled down. Next door 


| out of the ruins. 
| Iam, if you please, a little boy, and was at 


ouse that had been sold as it stood, for 
| building materials, in lots. 


| and carted away indiscriminately. ‘The whole 
| building, therefore, in one lot, to save trouble, 


| for life, before I have grown old enough to do 
| a stroke of business. 
| I am, if you please, a miner, and was at 
| work the other day in a colliery-shaft famous 
for a great explosion, which had destroyed 
| fifty or sixty men, not many months before. 
| There was a fresh explosion, and a hundred- 
| and-twenty more were killed. I only had my 
| skin burnt off, and my leg broken. 
| Iam, if you please, an able-bodied sailor, 
| and added my name to the ship’s articles on 
| board an emigrant vessel. We were broken 





| up ina gale of wind, driven along by it, and} 


my mates were drowned by the hundred or 
| more. J escaped, for the fifth time in my 
| life, from shipwreck. 
| Lam, if you please, a soldier, just returned 
| invalided from East Indian barracks, in which 
| Llay mortally sick, and in which many hun- 
| dreds have died. Mine is said to have been 
| @ sickly station; but there are one or two 
barracks in sicklier places that have almost 
no mortality in them at all, Those barracks 
| have spacious and lofty sleeping-rooms, and 
| other things, that we had not at Killampore. 


made into jelly. 

Iam, if you please, a dweller in a rotten 
court, dying of typhus fever. 

I am any of these you please, or all of these 
and a great many things more. I am the 
Victim of accident ; and what accident may 
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lay the other day among the bricks of a/ 


Lots at the top| 
and lots at the bottom were being pulled out, | 


I am, if you please, a railway traveller, who | 
was shot into a tardy goods train near the 
Shatteringham station, and have had my legs | 





PREVENTIBLE ACCIDENTS. 


be, is what I wish to know,—if I may wish so 
much without being considered fussy. 

I know very well that a district surveyor 
whose duty it shall be to overlook the opera- 
tions of the builders, and check such as are 
illegal or likely to endanger life, is one who 
ought, as a gentleman, to be most courteous 
and accommodating to all those with whom 
he has to deal. He is bound in common and 
professional politeness to suppose that Mr. 
Brown the builder, who is pulling down or 
running up a house, and Mr. Green the well- 
known surveyor who is engaged to watch 
Brown in a quiet, friendly way—he is bound, 
I say, to suppose that these gentlemen know 


|their business, have a right to their own 
jusages; he ought to feel that he himself 


would be but a Jack-in-office it he undertook 
to meddle and obstruct. If a house should 
tumble down for want of properly-applied 
support, or because supporting parts had 
been improperly removed, I see clearly that no 


|gentleman, who had been living among his 
| tumbled over me, and I was drawn half-dead | 


brethren as a Christian official, and overlook- 
ing all their little trespasses, could be 
politely made responsible for the calamity. I 
see what a sad accident it is, and know that it 
is nothing else. I am a surveyor myself, and 
I think I may say that I understand these 
matters. 

I am a surgeon ina mining district, and 


| take leave to testify that mining accidents are 
| came down at once over me, and Iam maimed | 


accidents, and that there is the end of the 
whole matter. There is no more to be said. 
I attend several “ fields,”’—that is to say, I 
contract to attend on men hurt in the pits,— 
and Iam never without “field patients” on 
my books. There always must be such— 
they are a natural and an essential portion of 
my practice. I have a man or two killed, I 
suppose, once a fortnight. That is nothing. 
Sometimes, instead of one or two, there are 
killed half-a-dozen at atime, and there is a 
slight—a very slight—sensation in the parish. 
Such accidents rarely appear even in the 
country papers ; and of course they are not 
worth sending up to London. They belong 
to mining life; and I don’t believe that you 
could ever get exact returns of the number of 
lives lost annually in our mines and coal-pits, 
You might as well have thought, in the old 
coach days, of getting returns of the number 
of coach-spills annually taking place over the 
country. What country paper would be so 
harsh as to hurt the character of the Tumble- 
don Dart, and alarm the public by reporting 
all its little stumbles on the road? I should 
like to see the London papers getting from all 
parts of the country special reports of mining 
accidents, and dishing them up every morning 
tor the world to con over. The world would 
be surprised if mines were watched as care- 
fully as railways. So would the masters be 
surprised. When I first had a field, coming 
young into the district, I was sucli a fool of 
a new broom as to suggest to the great man 
of the place how one might make impos- 
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sible the breaking of cables or chains, 
or the tumbling of stones from the pit mouth 
upon men as they went up or down, such 
incidents causing habitually the loss of a good 
many lives and limbs. What did I know as 
a stranger in the place? Did not they who 
had been bred to the work know how to work 
mines better than a meddlesome Londoner ? 
Did the men ever complain? Far from it. 
They took the usages they found and would 
have resented innovation quite as stoutly as 
their masters. I tried at an inquest or two 
to point out that the cause of death had been 
preventible. The coroner seemed to be pity- 
ing me for my rawness. Of course I could 
not afford to offend the great man of the 


soon have thought of committing high treason 
as of concocting a special verdict, that would 
be offensive to him. Of course they had 
nothing to say but Accidental Death, and as 
I cannot afford to scrape the butter off my 
bread (for truly it is not laid on very thick), 
I take good care now that my new-broom 
days are over to let things take their course. 
If our great local king builds cottages for his 
men with a canal under the back windows, 
and some thousand tons of coal burning to 
coke and pouring products of combustion into 
the air before the front windows, with pig- 
sties between every pair of cottages, and 


row, what have I to do as a surgeon but go 


and attend the sick people I find there? The 
whole row is illuminated of a night with the 


lights in the sick rooms. 
business of mine: our little king of these 
times, like the giant kings of old times, can 
do no wrong. 

I am a captain. When I got my first 
command, I told the owners that I had not 
the right complement of men, that I wanted 
the ship better armed, that the stores sent on 
board for the crew were not at all to my 
satisfaction, and that I should like to carry 
out some ideas of a reform in the construction 
of the forecastle, because I thought that good 
sailors well cared for, and not overtasked, 
were the true strength of a ship, the brain 
and bone and muscle that would carry it 
safely through any amount of peril. I was 
asked whether I had not as many men as the 
law demanded that I should carry, was told 
that my ship was like other ships, and that if 
I wanted to make way in the world I had 
better not be fussy. 

As a soldier poisoned in an Indian barrack 
I reverence the memory of Sir Charles Napier ; 
who struggled hard to procure for us accom- 
modation equal to the exigencies of the 
climate. 
Charles is known to have been. He was 
incessantly crying out at errors and abuses 
in the faultless system of our Indian Govern- 
ment ;—and how unpopular he was in India 
through being a meddler with what could not 
possibly concern him! 





place, and gentlemen of the jury would as} 


stables and dungheaps in the middle of the | 


Well, that is no} 


But what a troublesome man Sir! 


Tam going to close this article in a whisper, 

It seems to me that nine accidental deaths 

out of a dozen arise from culpable careless- | 
ness and negligence. It seems to me that 

the regard for human life ought to become 

more tender with the growth of civilisation, 

and that we are now sufficiently civilised to | 
deal with the huge mass of Accidental Deaths | 
which occur every year as serious cases, | 
instead of massing them together as so many | 
ugly incidents of course, which it is of no | 
use in the world trying to provide against, 
There was a time when nobody thought of 
doing anything for the suppression of pre- 
ventibie diseases, and it then scarcely occurred 
to anybody to reflect that a very large pro- 
portion of those ills of the flesh really were 
preventible. It is just so with these other 
\ills of the flesh, accidents. Those whose 
reckless conduct, or whose wicked economy, 
oceasions preventible acciuents, must be 
punished for the wrong they do, and the 
suffering they cause. In a word, the law | 
must, sooner or later, in all such instances, 

* make 
Mischance almost as heavy as a crime.” 





MY FOLLY. 


I was an only child, and lost my parents 
in early youth. My principal guardian was a 
neighbouring squire—a friend of the family | 
|—a “good sort of man,” who never did any | 
harm, and who was much too indolent to do 
any good, He thought that he would be per- 
fectly fulfilling his duty if he turned me off 
his hands when I arrived at the age of twenty- 
one, sound in wind and limb, and with the 
same amount of rental to receive as I had 
on the day when my father died. During 
my pupilage. I shaped my own course pretty 
nearly as I liked. From the public school 1 
went to Cambridge, and was entered as a 
fellow commoner ; but having no need of a 
profession to support me, I only remained 
there two or three terms, and did not wait | 
long enough to take any degree. It struck 
me that the modern languages and modern | 
politics would be more serviceable in after | 
life than a superabundant knowledge of | 
Latin, Greek, and the differential calculus. | 
The conversations which I often had in our | 
Combination-room with those fellows of our | 
college who had travelled on the continent, | 
confirmed me in the idea. I threw aside | 
my tasseled cap, and my gold-laced gown, | 
communicated the project to my guardian, 
who consented to it because it gave him no | 
trouble, arranged the mode of receiving my 
allowance, and soon was steaming across the 
Channel to France. 

After an excursive trip of discovery, I de- 
termined to settle for a year or two in one of 
the northern departments, in a town which 
possessed a good public library, and the 


| means of easy communication with England. 
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The neighbourhood also furnished capital | 
fishing and shooting, besides other out-door 

leasures to which I had been accustomed at 
oa I engaged a French master, studied 
with respectable assiduity, and had the satis- 
faction of discovering, at the end of a month 
or two, that I was leading a rational, inde- 
pendent, and economical life. 

From the very first week of my residing 
abroad, I always retained one Cambridge 
habit ; which was, to make long walks suc- 
ceed the morning’s book-work ; nor were they 
always companionless. Amongst other French 
acquaintances, I had contracted an intimacy 
with a Dr. Lemaire, a young medical man, 
who had lately established himself in the 
town, and who was fast rising into good 
practice. He spoke no English, and could 
only comprehend a few words of that lan- 
guage ; which was all the more fortunate for 
my improvement. He was well read, full of 
unhackneyed information ; several years’ ser- 
vice in Algeria had rendered him singularly 
free from prejudice. We got on exceedingly 
well together without exactly knowing why 
or wherefore. 

One bright Monday afternoon at the 
end of June, he called to say that he was 
going to visit a patient in the marshes 
close by ; would I like to accompany him? I 
glally consented. We were soon outside the 
walls of the town. A discussion respecting 
the merits of Richard’s Mours Arabes 
beguiled our way along the footpath through 
the rising corn-fields and the blossoming 
beans ; a debate on the beauties of Nodier’s 
novels led us down from the arable upland, 
by a grass-grown road, flanked on each side 
by broad ditches, wherein floated snowy lilies 
and shining patches of davk green foliage. 
For indescribable beauty, and multitude both 
of animal, vegetable, and insect life, you must 
betake yourself in early summer to the wide- 
spread marsh. There bloom the loveliest and | 
the most fragile flowers—there glance the 
most brightly-gilded flies—there dart the re- 
splendent reptile and the silvery fish. The 
song of birds amongst the reeds soon inter- 
rupted our literary gossip. Butterflies; 
diverted our thoughts, and made us feel like | 
a couple of children. The air was perfumed | 
by the scent of mint crushed beneath our | 
tread. We crossed two or three wooden | 
bridges ; then a single rough-hewed beam ; 
were obliged to walk carefully, in Indian file, 
over black boggy ground, which trembled 
beneath us, and only made passable by a 
slight stratum of sticks and straw thrown 
over its surface. 

“We are going,” said my companion, “to a 
place which is called the English Folly. 
It once belonged to a compatriot of yours, | 
who seems to have made use of it as a country | 
box for fishing and wild-duck shooting. My | 
ane old Father Boisson, whom I guess to | 
be past hope, somehow obtained possession of | 
it, and it now will fall to the inheritance of 
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his only child André, the son. Here we are. 
We have only to cross this narrow plank, 
which serves as a drawbridge entrance. You 
will come too? The people will like to see 
you.” 

“No,” I replied ; “I will amuse myself till 
you have finished your visit, with watching the 
proceedings of those workmen yonder.” 

He disappeared behind the corner of the 
cottage, which was larger and more substan- 
tially built than any of those near to it, 
though erected on exactly the same plan; 
namely, a wooden framework filled up with 
clay, standing on a low basement of bricks, 
the whole habitable portion being on the 
ground-floor, with a granary or miscellaneous 
store-house, in the tile-covered roof. It stood 
on an isolated square patch of ground, at 
least an acre in extent, on the side nearest to 
the ditch which my friend had crossed by the 
plank. The other sides of the Island Folly 
were washed by a deep lake, or hole, of 
several acres, which had been entirely exca- 
vated in the process of raising turf. The 
surface, at its further corner, was studded 
with some half-dozen wooden ducks, fixed on 
stakes that were driven into the bottom of 
the pond. Amongst these, at certain seasons, 
living call-ducks are fastened by the leg. 
Thus tethered, they quack so loud to their 
freer comrades, that on calm evenings the 
sound is audible a long way off The wild- 
fowl, alighting on the lake to ascertain the 
cause of the hubbub, are then shot at with a 
mighty gun by the sportsman, who is con- 
cealed in a rude hut on the shore, partly 
excavated in the earth, and partly covered 
with branches and reeds, to represent, in the 
eyes of the birds an accidental heap of drift- 
wood and rubbish. For many winters past, 
the Boissons, father and son, had derived a 
good little income from their hut and their 
call-ducks, besides the weekly produce in 
spring, of eel-traps, pike-lines, tench-baskets, 
and perch-nets. 

The workmen, whose task I went to inspect, 
had seen me arrive with Dr. Lemaire ; they 
therefore received me with civility; other- 
wise my presence, in all probability, would 
have been repulsed with bluntness, A man 
—it was Boisson, the son, himself—and, 
apparently, two stout lads and a younger 
boy were busily employed in making or 
moulding turf for fuel. Most turf is simply 
cut from its natural bed, and left to dry, no 
other preparation being necessary ; but here, 
a large quantity is fished up in iron scoops, in 
a semi-liquid and puddley state, from the 
bottom of the holes, and thrown like a heap 
of mud on the opposite bank. André Boisson 
stood spade in hand by the side of the mud- 
heap at the water’s edge, while his young 
assistants in turn held out to him, with both 
hands, a flat iron tray, or mould, into which 
he put a shovel-full of the black paste ; the 
foremost lad, on receiving the precious gift, 
ran quickly towards the spot where I was 
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standing ; and, turning the mould upside | for me, as the seat of honour. The greater 
down,, deposited its contents on a patch of) part of one side of the room was filled with 
short grass, in the shape of a jet-coloured shelves, on which were ranged for show, 
cake. The next did the same; and so on,|never for use, from generation to gene. 
one after the other, till the plot of grass was | ration, except on some most extraordinary 
covered with well-shaped bricks of turf to | féte, a number of coarse, gaudy-patterned 
dry. They wore butslight clothing, and were | plates and dishes, with salad-bowls and coffee- 
all dressed alike in a shirt, and a coarse cloth | basins intermixed. Besides these, ornament 
coat and breeches, with their legs and arms|there was none; for the cooking utensils 
naked from the knees and elbows. The | were neither sufficientlynumerous nor brightly 
youngest boy came last, with his tray of dark | kept to answer their frequent purpose of 
custard, and I was vexed to see so delicate decoration, nor were the dairy vessels, a tub of 
and prepossessing a youth employed in such | drinkable water, a ducking gun, and three or 
grimy and unsightly labour. I spoke to him.|four nets. The prevailing character of the 
He answered with propriety, and with a less| place was studied meanness and artificial 
broad patois than is prevalent in the district.| poverty. They had money, no doubt, some- 
Amongst other questions, I asked him which where in the house; but every pains was 
were the best holes for pike and eels, and in | taken to remove all suspicion of its existence, 
what bed of reeds I should be most likely to|I sat a few moments, and said a few words 
shoot a bittern or two. He readily answered | for form’s sake, when Lemaire proposed that 
that if I would come on Monday afternoon, or | we should visit the sick man. 
féte day, he would not beso busy asat present,| His room, also on the ground floor, con- 
and he would ask his uncle to let him show| tained three beds, all naked and curtainless, 
me the favourite haunt of the birds, and would | One of these three assembled beds belonged 
also take me to the pond where still remained | to André and his wife ; another to their two 
uncaught the monster eel which had towed a/ daughters; on the third, the furthest from 
boat aiter it the last time it was hooked, till| the door, the dying old man was stretched on 
it broke away and dived into the depths of|his back, with flushed face, glassy eyes, and 
unfathomable mud. I was soon taken|other symptoms of approaching dissolution; 
with the grace and spirit of my informant. | His mind and speech remained still unaffected, 
Both Boisson himself and the two elder lads, | He seemed pleased at my visit, until he was 
as they trotted backwards and forwards with | told that I was an Englishman, when he 
their moulds of turf, grinned in such a strange | turned his face to the wall and muttered to 
and meaning way whilst I was chatting with| himself. Soon he abruptly addressed Dr. 
their junior companion, that I looked hard to | Lemaire, and said,— 
discover the reason, and was surprised and| “TI do not feel so ill as Idid ; I am a little 
displeased at being obliged to conclude beyond | better ; but I suppose it will do no harm if I 
doubt that the couple of turf-making lads, by | send for the curé. I think I should like to 
their shape and movements, were neither | speak to the curé.” 
more nor less than women, specially dressed| “Oh yes; let the curé come as scon as you 
for this kind of work. The labourers, in fact, | like. We shall see how you are going on to- 
were André Boisson’s daughters. The boy | morrow.” 
seemed to read my thoughts in my counten-| “Shall I call at your house for a prescrip- 
ance, for he blushed deeply, cast his eyes on| tion, this evening,” asked André. 
the ground, and was silent. “Come to-morrow morning,’ answered 
All further awkwardness on my part was| Lemaire in an undertone, “and let me know 
suddenly cut short by the voices of Lemaire | how matters proceed. But—” and a signifi- 
and Son Boisson’s wife, shouting to me from|cant shrug of the shoulders was the only 
the Folly to enter the house. My friend’s tone; phrase which finished the sentence. The 
and gestures told me plainly that it would be | doctor felt his patient’s pulse, bade him good 
considered as an affront if [ refused to do so.| bye, and promised to see him soon. 
Boisson junior (who could not be less than| “I really think,” said Lemaire to André, as 
fifty years of age, with a careworn, under-fed, | we left the house, “ that some of you had 
aguish countenance) suspended his turf-shovel-| better tell the curé. I would call myself on 
ling, and said that he would go with me too, | our way home, but Iam going round another 
and hear what the doctor thought of his} way to see old Louis Lefebvre, who is nearly | 
father. We crossed the trembling plank, and | as ill as your father.” 
entered the house. Next day, Lemaire told me that Boisson the 











A large square day-room received us. It 
had a substantial pavement of solid stone, 
instead of the usual floor of beaten clay. A 
fire, composed of flax-rubbish and turf, was 
burning brightly on the hearth, to boil the 
supper soup in its iron pot. From the upper | 
part of the broad mantelpiece hung a curtain 


father had died early that morning ; and that 
through some blunder on André’s part, the 
curé had arrived at the Folly too late to con- 
fess the sick man, having paid his visit to 
Lefebvre first, considering that he stood in 
the most urgent need of his services. On the 
Thursday following, in accordance with the 





of gay chintz ; and beyond the inner boundary | 
of this a straw-bottomed arm-chair was placed | 





French habit of early interment after decease, 
Boisson was laid in the ground in the parish 
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cemetery ; a bed was vacant in the dormitory 
of the Folly, and André remained its undis- 
puted heir. 

I had no reason to believe that this family 
bereavement would be so keenly felt by the 
survivors as to oblige me to relinquish my 
appointment with the young marsh guide the 
Monday following, and I was right. Soon 
after descending from the upland, I perceived 
André himself coming to meet me along the 
grassy, ditch-bounded marsh road. He 


| seemed to be smothering asecret complacency 
| beneath a decent seriousness of behaviour ; 
| but he told me, with asmirk and a twinkle of 
| the eye, that Catherine had informed him of 


my request that she should conduct me 
through the intricacies of the marsh. 
Catherine! Who, then, was Catherine ? 
Who, but the fair-haired boy whom I had 
seen turf-moulding. It seemed rather an odd 
adventure, but what more could I desire? So 


planation. On the way, my companion made 
no allusion to his father’s death, nor to his 
own consequent independence ; but I was soon 
afterwards informed that he had caused masses 
to be said for the repose of his deceased 


| parent’s soul, though neither his wife nor 

















himself ever went to confession, and but very 


| rarely to mass. 


At our approach, Catherine stepped for- 


| ward, tripping over the footbridge with a 


|| blush and a smile. 


But what a change in her 


appearance! Instead of a shame-faced crea- 


| ture, so wretchedly disguised as even to conceal 


its sex, I had before me a bright-looking 
maiden, some seventeen years of age, walking 
upright in conscious neatness. As I atten- 
tively scrutinised her piquant costume, my 
looks, I have no doubt, undisguisedly ex- 
pressed my agreeable surprise. 

In a few minutes we were out of sight. My 


| conductress led me boldly on through the 


intricate paths and ditches of the marsh. We 
entered André’s flat-bottomed boat, which she 
had purposely cleansed with her own hands. 
She punted me hither and thither, from pond 
to creek, from thicket of reeds to bed of 
lilies, refusing, like a true lady of the lake, all 
help. I was thus taught all the “likely” 
spots both for rod, hook, net, and gun; and 
though under Catherine’s guidance I never 
did catch the monster eel, who had been 
sometimes felt but never seen ; I nevertheless 
often brought home such full fish-baskets and 
such heavy game-bags as gained me consider- 
able renown amongst my acquaintances, 
During these repeated excursions over the 
water and through the meadows, it may be 
supposed that an intimacy sprung up between | 
us, Each time I felt more and more attracted 
by the young and uninstructed being, who 
was not, however, deficient in a peasant-girl’s 
quickwittedness. She confided her story to 
me, as far as she knew it. André always 
styled her his niece, and told her that both | 
her parents had died while she was an infant. | 


to the Folly we went, without further ex 
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She scarcely knew why, but she did not believe 
the former statement. The Boissons nevar 
treated her harshly, but often very strangely, 
and not like a relation. Sometimes even she 
could not help thinking that André was plan- 
ning some mischief against her, but his wife 
always seemed to interfere in her favour. In 
her dreams, she said, she was so often visited 
by unknown faces and sounds, which had no 
connection with her present life, that it 
frequently seemed to her impossible that those 
strange voices and countenances should not 
have some real and existing original. Some- 
times she asked me to speak English to her, 
that she might hear the sound of my native 
tongue; but, after listening attentively for 
awhile, she shook her head, observing, with 
a sort of disappointment, that she did not 
understand a syllable of what I said. Then 
she added that there were two foreign words 
which often whispered themselves into her 
ears, especially when she first awoke at day- 
break ; and those words were “darling” and 
“baby.” How could she have learned them ? 

It may seem strange that a girl of seventeen 
should thus fulfil the combined office of game- 
keeper, boatman, fisherman, and guide ; but 
countrywomen in France engage in so many 
unusual employments that one soon learns to 
be astonished at nothing in that line. I have 
known women to act as mowers, harvestmen, 
grooms, stone-breakers on the roads, porters, 
railway gate-keepers, and postmen. Had I 
taken a country house, and engaged Catherine, 
at monthly wages, to spread manure and dig 
in the garden, the arrangement would only 
have been considered by the neighbours asan 
every-day affair and a matter of course. I 
might have gone on thus for six months 
together, fishing and boating in Catherine’s 
company, without their making any stronger 
remark than it probably was a lucky chance 
for the girl. But André did not allow things 
to go on smoothly so long as that. 

One evening, when I took my leave, loaded 
with as much of the produce of a good day’s 
sport as I cared to carry, André followed me ; 
and, in his cool, half-insolent way, gave me to 
understand that I must make up my mind 
one way or the other; and that Catherine’s 
protracted attendance on me interrupted the 
regular work at the Folly. Why did I not 
take her entirely to myself? He ,knew that 
I could well afiord it. The doctor had told 
him several times that I was a young English 
landed proprietor. What was the use of 
Catherine’s stopping here, when I could keep 
her with me, wherever I went, as long as [ 
liked? In short, the burden of his stam- 
mering and yet decided address was, that 
Catherine might be my property as a chattel 
and a slave; and that the further she were 
removed from the Folly, the better he would 
be satisfied. 

The increasing twilight partly veiled the 
scarlet hue which suffused my. cheeks and 
forehead, as he went on. I did not reply a 
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syllable till he had quite finished; but my 
blood boiled in every artery, harsh-sounding 
words were at the tip of my tongue, and 
I felt an irresistible impulse to kick him. 
He ended his proposition; but I still re- 
mained silent. He then looked keenly at 
me with one of his cunning eyes half-shut. 
I smothered my indignation as well as I 
could, and summoned all the dissimulation of 
which I was capable ; for I felt full well that 
if I reproached him as his baseness deserved, 
he would perhaps look upon me as a hypocrite, 
certainly as a fool, and moreover that there 
would be an end at once to any transaction 
with me, probably to be followed by a worse 
with somebody else. I therefore merely 
answered, hardly daring to let my voice be 
heard beyond my lips, that I was a little 
taken by surprise ; that he was not far from 


the truth in believing that I had taken a) 


warm interest in Catherine, but that I could 
not give him an immediate explanation of 
what I would do. If he would wait until 
to-morrow, I would give a decision. He 
expressed himself quite satisfied with this, 
and certain that he would see me at the 
Folly next morning. He then began te 


whistle a tune, as if a heavy weight was| 
removed from his mind, or as if he had} 
concluded an excellent bargain, and most | 


politely wished me good night ;—to which 
friendly benediction when I tried to reply, 
the words stuck fast in my throat. I was 
obliged to bow instead, and hastily turn my 
back. 

That night cost me asore struggle. Was 
Tin love? Yes, helplessly and with an ob- 
scure French girl. 

After hours of restless agitation, I came to 
what I believed to be the right solution of 
the difficulty. A general plan presented 
itself to my mind, the details of which I had 
no doubt. 1 could accomplish ; and I fell fast 
asleep cherishing the plan ; waking refreshed 
late the following morning. My scheme, on 
reconsidering it, appeared more feasible and 
promising than ever. 

I hired a carriage to take me as far into 
the marshes in the direction of André’s house, 
as the road allowed. I found André, his 
wife, and Catherine, at the Folly ; the two 
daughters were out to work. André had 
strung up his courage with a dram—I smelt 
it; his wife was agitated; Catherine was 
pale. She had been partly told the purport 
of our last night’s conversation. Without 
further preliminary, I mentioned that her 
uncle wished me to take charge of her future 
prospects ; I would do so, if she consented to 
place herself in my care. I then paused, and 
said no more, 

A strong and searching gaze at my 
countenance preceded her reply. It was 
short and decided. She would trust her- 
self entirely to me. André’s wife breathed 
deeply as though relieved, and muttered, 
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Paris.” He himself was about to drink to 
our healths, but I cut the interview short, 
The woman manifested a penitential selt- 
reproaching affection ; Boisson seemed hardly 
to think it worth his while concealing his 
uppermost wish that we should be gone. [ 
gave my hand to Catherine, which she firmly 
grasped ; and permitted me to lead her to the 
carriage. On the way to the town, I explained 
to her my plans, to which she listened with 
surprise, assent, and gratitude. At my apart- 
ment were waiting some women, by my orders, 
who relieved her of her peasant’s dress, and 
replaced it by a complete costume more be- 
fitting my own position in life. When 
permitted to see her after the metamorphosis, 
I was charmed with her appearance. That 
innate ease which belongs more or less to all 
Frenchwomen was conspicuous in her. We 
hastily partook of some refreshments, and 
resumed our journey. 

After a few hours’ pleasant ride, we reached 
anotedsea-port town, in which there areseveral 
well-conducted ladies’ schools. We drove at 
‘once to Madame Guilbert’s establishment, of 
which I had heard satisfactory accounts, and 
I introduced Catherine to the mistress as a 
young French Protestant lady, a connection 
of my own, whose education had been greatly 
neglected, but whom it was now desirable to 
improve as fast as possible, as well as to 
instruct in English. I said I had selected 
her school in preference to any other, partly 
}on account of the number of English girls 
'there. A new pupil is ever welcome. The 
references I gave as to myself removed all 
open hesitation on the lady’s part, and a half- 
year’s payment in advance as parlour boarder 
| settled any latent scruple that might remain, 

I gave Madame Guilbert money on account, 
|for dress, and told her to write to me for 
|more, immediately that that was expended, 
|I then took my leave, with the understanding 

that I would pay a short morning visit to her 
| pupil at least once every month. Our parting 
|thus was hard; but we both knew it to be 
wise and needful. Madame had too often 
witnessed the separation of parents and 
children, of brethren and sisters, to pay much 
|attention at such a time to tears and earnest 
| promises of affectionate remembrance. 

{ returned home. At first, there was @ 
little gossip in the town, in consequence of 
the milliner, the bonnet-maker, and the 
{woman who furnished the ready-made linen, 
|mentioning the transformation which had. | 
taken place at my apartment ; but my friend 
Lemaire, to whom I confided all my past 
proceedings and my future projects, called 
me a “brave,” and soon “pooh-pooh’d” all 
scandal down. A few silly marsh girls, for 
a few short days, envied Catherine’s “ good 
fortune;” but in another ~few days her 
departure was forgotten. 

i duly paid my promised visits to Catherine. 
Her mind became developed rapidly. I never 








“That is far better than sending her to|saw her except in the mistress’s presence’ 
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two of the governesses and elder pupils were 
invited to join, and thus prolonged the 
duration of our meetings. 

Catherine was delighted at the pleasure 
with which I listened to her broken English, 
and worked hard and effectually in the 
intervals of my visits to read and write my 
native language. Now and then Lemaire 
and his wife accompanied me; they did it 
purposely, not from curiosity, but kindly to 
throw a further protection over the poor girl 
who seemed to be, as she actually was, alone 
in the world except for me. 

‘Time passed, and I came of age. Catherine, 
now a beautiful, well-mannered, intelligent 


young woman, still remained under the charge | 


of Madame Guilbert, to whom she had be- 
come warmly attached. My guardian was 
relieved from all further responsibility on my 
account ; and a short visit to England decided 
me to prolong my residence abroad for a few 
years more. My paternal estate, not too 
ample, would, under competent management, 
greatly increase in rental and value. By still 
economising, [ should insure a larger revenue 


it. I therefore intrusted everything at home 
into the hands of a lawyer of well-earned re- 
putation, whose father had been the confiden- 
tial adviser of mine. 

To avoid refitting and furnishing our old, 
empty, tumble-down mansion, which would 
be a useless expense because of merely tem- 
porary convenience, and also to defer testing 
the temper of our country squiresses (about 
whose reception of Catherine, on account of 
her humble birth, I had some apprehensions), 
I quietly begged Madame Guilbert to accom- 
pany Catherine across the Channel, and 
Lemaire and his wife tofollow on an appointed 
day afterwards. I met them at Dover; pro- 
ceeded at once to a pleasant watering-place 
situated at no great distance to the west ; and 
three weeks after touching the white cliffs of 
Albion, Catherine Boisson, for we could give 
her no other surname, became lawfully as well 
as happily my own. 

On the afternoon of our wedding-day, 
Lemaire and his wife, and Madame Guilbert 
took leave of Catherine and myself, and we 
were left alone. I had requested them to 
acquaint the Boissons with the altered posi- 
tion of their so-styled niece. After lingering 
afew days on the English coast, we returned 
to the continent, for the purpose of making 
an extensive tour. We proceeded to Brussels ; 
and, after visiting Waterloo, went up the 
Rhine, to make a stay of several weeks at 
Munich. 

In that city of the arts we worked hard 
together, like a couple of emulous fellow- 
students, at our German, at picture and statue 
studying, and at music. Catherine fully ap- 
preciated the value of artistic accomplish- 
ments; and though she had become acquainted 
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but sometimes I contrived a half-day’s excur- 
sion, in which Madame Guilbert and one or| 


|tion or ignorance. 





lll 


with them too late in life ever to be proficient, 
she felt what was due both to me and to 
herself too well not to endeavour to be able 
to judge and speak of them without hesita- 
Her English, too, was 
not forgotten. I made ita point to converse 
with her principally in my native tongue. 
We crossed the Tyrol into Italy, and I had 


the delight of witnessing her emotions of 
| wonder and admiration at first beholding an 


Alpine mountain, We leisurely proceeded 


| southwards and arranged to spend the winter 


at Rome. 

Soon after our arrival, my banker there, 
Torlonia, invited us to one of those crowded 
evening parties which he occasionally gave at 
his magnificent palace, in the way of business 
to the numerous foreigners resident in Rome. 
For Catherine it was a sort of “coming out.” 
I was charmed by the way in which she 


| stood the test of an introduction to a large 


fashionable multitude. She was greatly ad- 
mired ; and by good luck some of my English 
neighbours were there, to whom I took good 
care to present my wife. Next day we 
received a succession of calls; and 1 was 


jafterwards told that these good people were 
when I might, perhaps, have greater call for | 


vastly surprised that instead of marrying a 
French beggar girl, as they had been told I 
had done, they found a ladylike person, 
whom they would have taken to be an Eng- 
lish gentlewoman, if her foreign accent had 
not betrayed her. Many took her to be of 
Dutch extraction, especially when they dis- 
covered that she was able to reply to questions 
in German ; and my expressed desire to enter 
the diplomatic service was not at all con- 
sidered as an unreasonable piece of ambition, 
which was in the least impeded by my having 
such a wife. All these opportunities of social 
and educational improvement (for we were 
never idle), were of great advantage to 
Catherine. She felt it; and her gratitude 
increased, if that were possible, the strength 
of the affection she had hitherto borne me. 
Was I not happy? Jour months passed 
away delightfully. Spring was advancing, 
and I feared the heats of an Italian summer 
for Catherine, whose state of health now 
began to fill me with a combination of hopes 
and fears. We therefore took a fortnight’s 
peep at Naples and its environs, and then 
travelled by easy stages to the north. We 
saw Genoa, Milan, the Simplon, and Geneva ; 
and, by the end of June had arrived at Paris, 


‘with some intention of residing there; but 


Catherine preferred to be within reach of her 


| good motherly friend Madame Guilbert and 


Doctor Lemaire. 

Nothing was easier than to gratify her wish. 
There would be no compulsion to see more 
than we chose of the Boisson family. After 
an agreeable journey we were installed in my 
old familiar apartment in the very town where 
I had met with the incidents which had so 
influentially shaped my course of life. Our 
friends received us with open arms. 
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For myself, I felt once more at home. | I have great difficulty in stopping his ton 


Catherine dared no longer to venture to 
undertake fatiguing walks, so I again resoited 
to the companionship of my old friend Le- 
maire. 

“Did you ever see chloroform adminis- 
tered?” he asked. “Because, if not, you can 


see your old acquaintance, André Boisson— | 


who came to market here a week ago, and, 
as usual, got three-quarters drunk—under 
its influence. In returning home to the 
Folly, be fell into a ditch and dislocated his 
thigh. I have tried once to reduce it, by 
the help of chloroform, but only succeeded 
imperfectly. I dared not do any more for fear 
of killing him; not that I should deeply 
regret the demise of such a worthy, but I do 
not wish chloroform to suffer the discredit of 
causing his death ; I shall make a second and 
last attempt this afternoon. I fear he is a 
sad old villain, with more to answer for than 
we suspect.” 

“ What makes you think so?” 

“You are aware,” said Lemaire—we were 
now crossing the fields—“that I usually make 
use both of ether and chloroform. I begin 
by causing the patient to inhale the va- 
pour of ether, and then finish with chloro- 
form.” 

“Have you already treated André in this 
way 7” 

“Yes. The result was very droll. The 
effects upon different individuals vary much, 
according to constitution and mental power. 
The ether at first produces an intoxication 
which excites the patient to the highest 


degree. He laughs ; his mind is filled with all | 


sorts of pleasant images ; his bodily sensations 
are indescribably delightful; he unbosoms 
himself of his inmost secrets. However, in 
the great majority of cases, the emotions which 
the patient experiences are of an agreeable 
character.” 


“A medical man, then, who etherises,” I'| 


observed, “ had need be a prudent and confi- 
dential person.” 

“He had indeed. Ether has been employed 
to discover secrets,” 

“Tn what way is André affected by it?” I 
asked. 

“T have rarely seen a patient give way to 
such an excess of hilarity. The talkative 


phase lasted thrice as long with him as with | 


most other men. In such cases as soon as 
the subject begins to chatter and prate, I 
begin to shout and bawl as loud as I can, in 
order to distract the attention of those who 
are present and hide-any chance indiscretion. 
What does it matter to me—as a medical 
man—who has committed, or dreams he has 
committed, murder, adultery, or theft? I am 
not there to hear their confessions and to give 
them absolution. My business is to cure their 
bodily ills. But André boasted of having 
become rich in such a strange and dishonest 
way, that I could nct help listening, though I 


believe I prevented others from hezring him. | thigh.” 


{ 





ue 
and in getting him to fall off in the inva 
sible state.” Here the doctor suddenly 
stopped to beckon towards us two gensdarm 
who were passing; “their strong arms,” he 
remarked, “will help me to get the thigh. 
bone properly into its socket.” 

The men, on being applied to, obligingly 
consented to lend their aid, if required, durin 
the operation, and we all walked to the Folly 
in company. ‘The woman Boisson started 
when she saw me enter with Lemaire, and 
turned deadly pale and trembled when the 
two gensdarmes followed us. ‘The doctor 
explained the reason of the ee 
and she appeared re-assured. ‘Two powerfu 
labouring men were already there. ‘They ac- 
companied Lemaire into the room where the 
patient was,—the same in which his father | 
had died. In about ten minutes, Lemaire 
half-opened the door, and said, 

“ Messieurs, you may come in now. You, 
Madame Boisson, had better remain where 
you are,” 

He shut the door again, and whispered to 
me: “This time he’s in a lugubrious iit. He 
fancies he is going to the devil headlong. It 
will be a long job.” 

We found the sick man lying on his back | 
on a thick wool mattress, in the middle of the 
floor, holding a white pocket-handkerchief 
with both his hands over his face, and weep- 
ing bitterly. 

“Oh! my God,” he cried, “they will not 
send for the curé to confess me, and my soul 
will remain in flames for ever! ‘They will 
not say masses for me, after I am dead, asI 
made them do for my father, when I+caused | 
him to die without absolution, by telling the | 
curé to go to Lefebvre first. But,—it would 
have ruined us all if the curé had not arrived 
too late ; because—” 

“ Hold your tongue !” shouted Lemaire into 
his ear. “Dont talk such nonsense, but go 
to sleep as fast as you can. Do you feel 
that?” 

“ Yes, yes ; you are pricking my leg witha 
pin. The pain is sharp; but it is nothing,— 
nothing compared to the tortures I shall feel 
in purgatory. Oh, this Folly! It has cost 
me dear ; it has cost me my soul.” 

“Have done! have done!” exclaimed | 
Lemaire impatiently. ‘“ Do you feel anything 
now ?” 

“You prick me again. 


If Catherine had | 
lived to be the Englishman’s mistress I would 
save my soul at last by telling them to dig in 
the floor of my hut ;—yes, even if we were 


all to die of starvation, 1 would tell them 
where to find the plate, the parchments, and 
the letters; God would pardon me, and 
so, perhaps, would they. But alas, alas! 
Poor Catherine Reynolds, the little English 
baby—” 

ey must put a stop to this,” said Le 
maire, “or we shall do nothing to the 
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He poured more chloroform from his bottle 
upon the handkerchief which covered André’s 
face. The babble ceased; no symptom of 
consciousness was displayed when his leg 
was pricked with a pin; the handkerchiet 
| was thrown aside, and the patient lay 

motionless at last in a flushed but heavy 
| slumber. 

“Now, Messieurs,” said Lemaire briskly, 
“give me your aid, if you please. We 
| must make the best use of our time we 
can.” 


How four strong men pulled and tugged at | 


|| the limbs of an apparently dead body, as if 
| they meant to dismember it ; how Lemaire 
guided their efforts, working till the per- 
| spiration streamed over his face, I need not 
| tell. One thing, at least, was clear to me— 
| that the doctor was right in excluding the 
| wife from such a scene. At last we heard 
| something like the sound of a bilboquet ball 
| when it drops into its cup. 

| That's it!” shouted Lemaire in triumph. 
| “We have done it ; you may let go now.” 

‘He blew into André’s nostrils and mouth. 
The torpid man came to his senses more 
rapidly than might have been expected. On 
| being asked whether he had felt any pain, he 
| replied that he had not, but that his dreams 
this time were not so pleasant as before. 
Lemaire told him that his thigh bone was in 
| its socket again, and that they might now 
| lifthim into bed and keep him quiet ; but 
that for the future he had better take 
ood care how he got drunk and fell into 
itches. 

The doctor was then about to take his 
leave, but I stepped forward and presented 
myself. 

“ André,” I said, “I will forgive you all 
the injuries you have done to Catherine if 


| you will assist me in ascertaining who are 


Catherine’s real parents, and in obtaining 
her rights, whatever they may be. I am 
| now going, with these two gensdarmes and 
Dr. Lemaire, to search the floor of your 
| shooting-hut. Do not attempt to deceive me ; 
_ Inow know all.” 

“My shooting - hut! 
| there,” 

“There is,” I said firmly. 

“Spare me, Monsieur,” he faintly gasped, 
| ¢lasping his hands and holding them out 
| in sign of entreaty. And then, in a still 
| feebler voice, he added, “You do right to go 
| there.” 

André’s wife, who had overheard this 
| Scene, tottered into the room to supplicate 
| my forbearance. We did go, and made her 
go with us. A boat carried us, armed with 
| &spade and pickaxe, to the hut on the islet 
| in the further corner of the pond. There we 
| 80on disinterred a strong oak box, from which 
|| the lock had been forced years ago, containing 
|| plate, money, jewels, and documents relating 
to a family of the name of Reynolds. We 
made a proces verbal on the spot, and as soon 


There is nothing 
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|as I returned home to Catherine, I wrote an 
j}account of the whole transaction to my soli- 
|citor in England. 

He immediately replied, inclosing in his 
letter an advertisement cut out of a London 
newspaper, inquiring after the next of kin of 
William Henry Reynolds, who lately died in 
Australia. It was stated that the deceased 
had formerly lived in France, and had left a 
female infant there under the charge of a 
family of the name of Boisson ; but in what 
department, or whereabouts, was not known 
at present. That any information would be 
thankfully received, and liberally rewarded, 
if forwarded either to the advertisers, or 
to the office of Messrs. Galignani, in 
| Paris. 

Eventually, we proved Catherine’s history 
to be this. She was born at the Folly, of 
English parents of gentle birth, who were its 
proprietors. Her mother was in feeble 
health, and André’s wife became wet nurse 
to the child. Urgent affairs called Mr. and 
Mrs. Reynolds to England for a visit, which 
was intended to be temporary ; and they left 
the child, and various articles of property, 
under the supposed faithful guardianship of 
Boisson the father. But the wife sickened 
and died in London; and her husband, a 
weak character, left to himself, formed a 
passionate attachment for a woman, who 
persuaded him to go with her to Australia, 
deserting his helpless infant daughter. 

When the Boissons found that month after 
month elapsed, and Catherine’s parents 
did not return, they began to believe that both 
were dead, and formed the project of appropri- 
ating the Folly and its appurtenances to 
themselves, and of bringing up the infant as 
a peasant’s child, in ignorance of her real 
birth. The house, the pond, and the little 
patch of land, were the sole temptation to the 
commission of the crime. Whether from 
avarice, prudence, or a remaining spark of 
honesty, the Boissons had not taken to their 
own use any of the property we found 
concealed in the shooting hut. 

At the end of many years of difficulty in 
Australia, during which he often had not the 
means and never the courage to return to 
England, Catherine’s father died. When he 
felt his last hour approaching, he tried to write 
a letter home ; his strength failed him before 
he could finish more than a fraction of what 
he intended to say. Imperfect as it was, it 
reached his legal representatives, and afforded 
the clue of which mine had availed himself. 
Catherine, through the sudden death of a 
paternal uncle, was the undisputed heiress to 
an estate in Cumberland, of larger area, though 
less profitable in rental, than mine in the 
south of England was. 

After the consideration of all the circum- 
stances, we determined to let André and his 
wife remain in the Folly as long as they lived, 
taking care that it should revert to Cathe- 
rine at their death. ‘To each of their two 
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daughters, who were guiltless and ignorant of 
the injustice, and who had never behaved un- 
kindly to my wife, we gave a portion sufficient 
to procure them, as soon as it was known, the 
choice of a husband suited to their station. 
The old folks did not survive our pardon 
long. André again indulged in drunken 
habits, and again dislocated his thigh. This 
time Lemaire could do him no good. He 
died from the consequences. The woman, 
left alone, fretted and pined, caught a fever, 
and soon followed him to the grave. I thenre- 


quested my friend Lemaire to take posssesion | 


of the Folly for me; and we now and then 
visit it, in thankfulness and humility, both of 


us remembering the happiness we owe to| 


having perseveringly pursued a right course, 


when our conscience told us that we were | 


acting rightly. 


CLUB LAW. 


I was always very anxious to be member | 
‘There was something so pleasant | 


of a club. 
in the idea of being one of a joint-stock com- 
pany for the production of comfort. 
secret longings for the cosy, social house- 
dinners, the plate and linen in profusion, the 
brilliantly lighted drawing-room, the table- 
beer for nothing, and the library filled with 
books. Another inducement I had to join a 
club was the fondness for high society, which 


many men have objected to as a weakness ;| 


but in which I glory as a man and an 
Englishman, I was once acquainted with a 
baronet, and asked him to dine with me two 


or three times a week ; I was alse very inti-| 


mate with the third son of an Irish noble- 
man ; and many persons—I am well aware 
of that—thought that I paid for the friend- 
ship of these exalted personages at too high 
arate ; but though I confess that I occasion- 
ally lent them small sums of money—espe- 


cially the baronet—and often purchased their | 


horses—especially the honourable’s—at a little 
above the value, I submit that this was a 


better investment of my funds than if I had| 


lost the amount at cards, or in betting on 
a cock-fight. I therefore still ery, Good 


snobs who find fault with my noble am- 
bition. 

At a club [should be sure to meet the rising 
aristocracy of the land. 
friends I have mentioned were not members 
of any club in town; for the Honourable 
Augustus (who had always a great love for 
the theatre) had gone on the stage at Dover 
under the name of Plantagenet (he was 
descended, he told me, by the mother’s side 
from Edward the Third); and Sir Ethelred 
had had the misfortune to be corrupted by a 
friend’s wife (who had a good fortune inde- 
pendent of her husband), and lived in the 
best society in Paris—with a man-cook, as I 
have heard. I was, therefore, thrown on my 


I had | 
| importer and distributor of wine. 


The distinguished | 


|own resources to gain the object of my 
desire, 
| Some years before this time, I must tel] | 
| you, I had been partner in a firm in the city, | 
/a most respectable firm, and prosperous in 
all our transactions. Never will I be-the | 
;man to throw contempt on the pursuits of 
commerce. They are highly praiseworthy, | 
|admirable pursuits; and Joggs, the senior 
|partner, had a sister married to the first 
|cousin of the governor of Barbadoes; and | 
| the others were also very amiable men. We | 
were wine-merchants — principally sherries 
}and ports ; and by great attention to orders, | 
and studying the English taste, particularly | 
London, we had no reason to complain, 
Being a wine-merchant is quite genteel, but 
selling gin is not (unless it is of your own 
making), which is very strange, but un | 
doubtedly true. Mr. Joggs was a man who | 
did not stand upon the genteel, in spite of | 
his high connections, as above ; and in en- | 
larging our commerce (I don’t like to call it | 
trade) proposed to add the spirit business ag | 
a branch, which is very lucrative, I don't | 
deny that; but certainly it does a little | 
trench on the indubitable gentility of the | 
I objected | 
| with all my might ; but the two other part- | 
ners,—they were of very humble extraction, | 
one being the son of a curate somewhere in | 
the north,—were unanimous in preferring | 
money to rank, and I was overruled. We | 
prospered in a pecuniary way more than | 
ever, but good nature has its limits; and | 
when Joggs (strange that a man should be | 
so regardless of high life, with the honourable | 
connections above), finding the spirit experi- | 
ment so successful, actually proposed that we | 
should extend our transactions to Tea— 

“No!” I said: “money is money, but posi- 
tion is position; if this is persevered in I 
will retire.” We did not quarrel—quarrelling 
I hold to be very vulgar; but they accepted | 
my retirement. The firm called in its debts, 


| prosecuted the defaulters, forced every debtor 


to pay; and, on winding up, [I found my 
share so comfortable, that, being a bachelor, 
with only a sister and pony in my establish- 


|ment, I determined to enter no more into 
society for ever! and despise the envious| 


active life, and was anxious (as per com- 
‘mencement of this narrative) to become & 
member of a club. 

I lived at Peckham Rye, and every 
day went into London by the ’bus, I used 
to go down to the old house of business, | 
and look at the number, and the names of the 
firm, from the opposite side of the street. 
It was very pleasant to get into a west-end 
conveyance, and walk for an hour or two on 
the sunny side of Regent Street, while old 
Joggs I knew was in that dingy little parlour | 
in Broad Street. I saw the same people 90 | 
constantly in coming into town that at last I | 
began to know them. ‘There was one gentle | 
man in particular with whom I had much 
conversation, principally about the weather 
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| and marquises Bob and Charley. At first I 


| to it in time, and began to call Lord John 


| club was full of the nobility. 


| He came, and told me such anecdotes of the 
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| a friend to second it—perfectly unexpected 


| ancer, and had a room in Lincoln’s Inn, which 
|| I thought very kind in him—the proposing 





| for two or three hours in front of the Megzgera. 
| It was a beautiful house, and a tremendous 
| porter in a red waistcoat was the most| 
| respectable-looking man I ever saw in my | 
| life. Once it came on to rain, and I stood for | 
| shelter under the projecting porch. The 
| porter came to the door, and I couldn’t help | 
| telling him I should soon be a member, tor [ 
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at first ; but at last we became intimate, and| 
talked of books, and other subjects. He was 
deeper in the peerage than myself, though I 
knew the Christian names and ages of all the 
sons and daughters of “ peers’ daughters 
married to commoners.” But he was farther 
advanced in high life, and called real earls 


used to blush at such familiarity, but I got used | 
Russell, Little Jack. I asked my friend—his | 
name was Perks—how he had got so intimate | 
with so many great people; and he said his | 


Here wasa chance! I asked Perks to dinner. | 


illustrious men of my country that I became | 
very proud, He told me how many bottles of | 
wine had been drunk at a sitting by two sons 
of dukes; how many hundred pounds a young 
viscount had won at pitch and toss of a sport- 
ing butcher: it was quite delightful to have 
such glimpses into aristocratic society ; and I 
longed more than ever to belong to the 
Megera—that was the name of Perks’s club, 
called after a queen of Egypt, he said, and 
also the name of a frigate in the royal navy. 
He said he would propose my name, and get 


by me. I had lent him fifty pounds to com- 


plete his law library, for he was a convey-| 


my name I mean-—and accepted his offer with | 
allmy heart. I went every day and walked 


was to be balloted for next Monday. He| 
looked at me for some time, and at last he 
said, “Do you know Mr. Boggle, the bar- 
rister?” I said “ No.” 

He looked desponding for a moment or 
two, and then disappeared into the hall. Who 
could Boggle be? I asked Perks. He was 
not acquainted with Boggle, he said, but he 
was chairman of all the committees, and the 
most active man in the society. I expected 
the chief man in the club to be a baronet, at 





least, and was rather disappointed in the 
sound of the name of Boggle. The day of 
election came : Perks was to dine with me at 
six. He did not arrive till nearly seven. 
“Well?” I said. But he made no answer ; 
he waited, I thought, till the maid should be 
out of the room. 

So we dined in silence. At last he said, “I 
have seen Boggle, and he begged me to with- 
draw your name. I declined. He then said 
that duty compelled him to defend the re- 





spectability of the club ; and he was prepared 
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on the ground—” I gasped with expectation— 
what had I done ?— what could he object to ? 
“On the ground of your being a tradesman.” 
I sat bolt upright. I said, “ Tradesman !—I 
was a wine-merchant!” “So he allowed,” 
continued Perks, “ but he had made inquiry.” 
“ Ah! the spirits !” I said, “ but we imported 
them wholesale.” “It is not that. Boggle 
said he would have made no opposition to the 
rum and brandy ; but he actually,”—here 
Perks laughed, and filled out the last bumper 
of claret—he had drunk amazingly fast, and 
scarcely gave me time to have a single glass— 
“he actually maintains that you sold tea. If 
so, there’s of course nothing to be said; but 
let us hope it is a mistake.” 

“ Mr. Perks,” I said, “it is old Joggs’s fault ; 
I told him so at the time ; but I left the firm 
when he proposed tea.” 

“Then you were a grocer, Mr. Murkins,” 
said Perks, rising : “I think Boggle perfectly 
correct, and I should certainly blackball you 
myself—you shall hear from me ina day or 
two—there is an account to settle between 
us.” 

“ The sooner the better,” I said in a passion ; 
“T will send you astamped receipt the moment 
you send back the money.” 

By this time he had swung out of the room. 
T was greatly excited. I determined to see 
this insolent fellow Boggle—but even at that 


|mement I felt ashamed of the figure I should 


make before that magnificent porter when I 
sent a message upstairs, waiting in the hall, 
and recognised as the gentleman who had 
been refused admission. Next morning I 
saw old Joggs. I blamed him for the step he 
had taken, and showed what humiliation it had 
brought upon me. He only laughed, and said, 
“Vil tell you what, Murkins : we divided three 
thousand more this year than we divided last 
year. Slow but sure is our motto; and as to 
Boggle, don’t you know who Boggle is ? He is 
the son of our correspondents, Boggle and Date, 
of Daventry. We had to sell them up when 
we dissolved, and they only paid us on our 
account for gin, three and six in the pound, 
No wonder Boggle objects to any of owr firm.” 

I had now the upper hand of my opponent. 
I wrote him a letter stating that if he were a 


| gentleman, I should have had much pleasure in 


shooting him through the head ; but as he was 
unworthy of that honour, I merely expressed 
my disdain both of him and of the contemptible 
club which owned such members as himself 
and Mr. Perks, of Lincoln’s-inn. 

I had found out, I must tell you, that Perks 
had been apprenticed to an ironmonger (his 
uncle, I believe), at Glo’ster, and so I took 
my revenge both on them and the Megara. 

They neither of them took the least notice 
of my letter ; but when I saw Perks in the 
"bus, I looked daggers at him all the way. 
He was a big man and carried an immense 
walking stick. He never sent me back my 
money ; I had taken no acknowledgment, and 


with any number of friends to blackball you | he let the cad of the omnibus know that if I 
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ever ventured to speak or write tohim he would 
commit an assault on the spot. The cad told 
this to me in confidence, and I gave him half- 
a-crown. Perks whispered to his neighbours 
whenever I came in, and also whenever I went 
out. I saw by the movement of his lips that 
he was using the word blackball. I resolved 
to cut that mode of conveyance, and always 
drove into London in my little pony chaise. 

I heard one day by mere accident—it was 
in the railway year, and I was provisional com- 
mittee-man on fifteen of the finest lines in 
England —that there was a deficiency of 
members in the Blenkinsop, a most respectable 
club at the West end, not so showy as the 
Megeera, but perhaps of more real importance, 
for there were several Irish members of Par- 
liament on the lists, and a Knight of the 
Tower and Sword took the chief management 
in committee. I had applications without end 
from high and low for shares in my different 
lines ; and as several were dated from the 
Blenkinsop, I had now no difficulty in obtain- 
ing admission. I should have been received 
with acclamation, I believe, if I had walked 
in with an apron, and a packet of tea under 
my arm. It was a delightful club. You did 
as you liked—you read the papers, or wrote 
your letters, and nobody interfered with you— 
in the morning I mean, for the members were 
principally attorneys, and government clerks, 
and stockbrokers, and others whose avocations 
occupied them till dinner-time. I made 
acquaintance, however, with a very broad- 
brimmed white hat, and peculiar looking gold 
headed cane on the stand in the hall. They 
belonged to an earl—in fact the only earl who 
belonged to the club—and it was so pleasant, 
when old Joggs came to dine with me, to say, 
“His lordship is going to dine in the club— 
His lordship’s hat—His lordship’s stick.” 
Old Joggs used to gaze with the most exag- 
gerated rapture at these appendages of 
nobility, and say: “Let me look a little 
longer on his lordship’s cane—let me take 
another glance at his lordship’s hat.” Joggs 
was a humourist, and I have observed all 
humourists are vulgar. 

Time passed on very happily ; and I was 
quite contented with the club: it was 
rather stupid, but immensely respectable. 
Why then did I leave it? I did not leave it 
—it left me—and this is how it occurred. 

I was in Paris for two months last summer, 
which is a most agreeable town, and the 
Tuileries gardens delightful; but the vin 
ordinaire a little sour,—and there was for- 
warded to me a letter from the club secretary 
demanding instant payment of six pound 
fourteen, as per resolution of general meet- 
ing; or if not, the Knight of the Tower and 
Sword would call another meeting and get 
the recusants expelled. I got into cold per- 
spirations all through the Luxembourg gallery 
—all through the avenues of Versailles—at 
thethought of being expelled from myclub! It 
sounded like being cashiered from the army. 


| Ethelinda I have been ex 
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T took advice from all the English I encoun- 
tered at Meurice’s ; they were unanimous that | 
the club had no right to tax its members | 
because the committee had got into debt; but | 
the fear of Peckham-rye was before my eyes; | 
I thought of that insolent fellow, Perks, and 
all he would say if I was really expelled, and 
so I sent in my six pound fourteen—and my 

resignation. | 

Now, what do you think of my resignation 
not being accepted when it was sent in? 
No, not a bit of it. The Knight of the 
Tower and Sword passed a_ resolution 
that retiring members shouldn’t be allowed 
to retire till they had paid twelve guineas 
more; and that, as he had effected an 
amalgamation with another club, a subscrip- 
tion of twenty guineas would be required of 
members choosing to continue of the united 
society. What was the other club which they | 
asked me to join? The Megera! 

Am I to pay twenty guineas for the privilege 
of being frowned at by Perks, bullied by 
Boggle, the barrister, and mixed up with a 
set of fellows who blackballed me on such a 
paltry plea? I wish I had never joined the | 
Blenkinsop at all, for how can I proceed? | 
Shall I pay twelve pound twelve for the 
privilege of retiring, or twenty guineas for | 
the privilege of going on? I was not alone in | 
Paris ; no, there was a person with me—not 
my sister, but worth fifty sisters—in short, I | 
am engaged to be married, and intended at all 
events to give up my club, like Hercules, as | 
the riddle says, but I hate imposition—I won't | 
pay the retiring fine—I can’t bear to tell | 
pelled—it is worse | 
than being blackballed; and what with taxes 
for going and taxes for staying, not to mention 
the Russian bear, I believe I shall be impover- 
ished to adegree that will prevent my wedding, | 
And after all, I did not make the acquaint | 
ance of a single lord; for the noble earl was 
removed one morning with his hat and stick 
and conveyed to a lunatic asylum. Such is | 
the result of my club experience, and if it has | 


| the effect of putting one single reader (as the 


generality of prefaces observes) on his guard 
against unconstitutional exactions, the author's 
object will be fully gained. In any case, the 
twelve pound twelve, and the twenty guineas 
he will never pay, never! Never ! 
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